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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Our Library Desk 
Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Early Christianity 


The First Five Centuries. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. (Harper. $3.50.) 


Dr. Latourette of Yale has projected a 
great undertaking and this, the first of six 
proposed volumes, introduces us to the 
new history of Christianity he hopes to 
write. It is a work at once scholarly and 
readable. It rests upon thorough study 
of the work of scholars who have already 
thrown light on early Christianity, but it 
makes a distinctive approach and it is 
fresh in its presentation of conclusions. 

The author proceeds, as a good historian 
should, to pose certain broad questions, the 
answers to which, if they can be given, are 
worth knowing. And he then proceeds 
to suggest what, according to the most 
honest and enlightened scholarship, are 
the answers. He asks, first, what was the 
Christianity which spread from Palestine 
to the modern world-wide community? 
He then seeks an explanation and asks why 
it spread, what elements within it gave it 
vitality, and what factors (religious and 
non-religious) assisted in its progress. By 
what processes did it spread? How was it 
influenced by its new and changing en- 
vironment? How far is its effect upon its 
environment (and of the environment upon 
it) determined by the procedures utilized 
in spreading it? The inquiry is therefore 
a comprehensive one, and the method of 
approach is consistent with the soundest 
techniques of investigation. 

Dr. Latourette has an unusual equip- 
ment for such a task and his six-volume 
work will be no superficial ‘‘outline” 
drawn up by a literary man in search of 
dramatic material. It is not the kind of 
book a reviewer can quote to demonstrate 
its wisdom or its trenchant style, but it is 
a continuously interesting, realistic, seri- 
ous study of a profound social force and 
of its impact upon the civilizations into 
which it was projected by various people 
who had a variety of motives. 

A long and detailed bibliography will be 
of great value to studious readers and will 
properly impress all readers with the de- 
termination of the author to survey the 
whole field comprehensively before reach- 


ing conclusions. 
* * 


Expository Interpretations 


The Great Physician. By G. Campbell 
Morgan. (Revell. $2.50.) 


Dr. Campbell Morgan has supplemented 
his long evangelical ministry by the publi- 
cation of books expounding the Scriptures 
and formulating his faith. Earnest, sim- 
ple, and forceful, at any rate to those who 
accept the premises, his books have re- 
inforced his pulpit message. This book, 
like the others, will interest most (and 
probably only) those who appreciate the 
type of preaching and Bible study of 


which Dr. Morgan is one of the most sin- 
cere and genuine examples. In it he dis- 
cusses in the minutest detail, for homi- 
letical ends, the method of Jesus in dealing 


with individuals. 
* * 


Overlooked Poems 


51 Neglected Lyrics. Edited with an 
introduction by Thomas Boggs. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 


Mr. Boggs has written a clever and in- 
teresting preface to the collection of lyrics 
which he regrets not to find in the antholo- 
gies. Among the poems he includes are 
some which it is hard to believe the careful 
anthologists have ignored, others which 
it is hard to believe anyone will consider 
important omissions from the well-known® 
collections. The seventeenth and later 
centuries, and even the twelfth, are rep- 
resented. Antiquarian interest would per- 
haps justify the space devoted to the 
“Song of Tom o’ Bedlam,” but hardly an 
esthetic interest. 

An interesting supplement to the ‘‘Gol- 
den Treasury” and the “Oxford Book of 
Verse,’’ this is not a book which turns the 
reader’s eye upon any stars of great magni- 
tude, nor even upon any very bright 
meteorites, which the astronomers have 
overlooked. 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


The president announces the following 
chairmen for committees for the General 
Convention session in Chicago, Oct. 20-22, 
1937. 

Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations: Rey. Clinton Lee 
Scott, D.D., 908 Hamilton Boulevard, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rey. Effie 
McCollum Jones, D.D., 1409 Willson 
Avenue, Webster City, Iowa. 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning, 48 No. Beacon Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Any suggestions for the consideration of 
any of these committees can be sent to the 
chairman named. 

* * 
INSTITUTE ON RELIGION AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


An Institute on Religion and Social Wel- 
fare will be conducted in Cincinnati this 
fall to familiarize ministers with problems 
and procedures in community welfare 
work. The committee in charge consists 
of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher of the Episco- 
pal Graduate School of Applied Religion, 
Mr. Eric Gibberd of the Council of Social 
Agencies, Dr. Abraham Cronbach of 
Hebrew Union College, and the Rev. Carl 
H. Olson of the Broadwell School of Re- 
ligion of the Cincinnati Universalist 
Church. Mr. Olson is chairman of the 
committee and will act as dean of the 
institute. The course will cover a six 
weeks’ period, beginning Nov. 1. 
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OME of us think of Bronson Alcott as a queer, old 
man who happened to be a friend of Emerson, 
Thoreau and other New England celebrities, and 

some of us think of him simply as the father of the 
woman who wrote “Little Women” and “Little Men,” 
but Odell Shepard gives us the facts and shows us a 
man who, from the beginning to the end of his life, 
“hitched his wagon to a star” and made a mark on 
many lives. He has written a biography which is 
fit to stand alongside of Van Wyck Brooks’s “The 
Flowering of New England,” and which, because it 
concentrates upon a single figure in that flowering, 
may make an even deeper impression. At least the 
book was good enough to win the publisher’s “Century 
Prize” against three hundred and eighty-six competing 
manuscripts. 

We are sure that cultured Americans as a whole 
will read this book. They will be right in their feeling 
_ that here probably is something that they cannot 

afford to miss. We wish that we could feel as sure 

that a book of this kind would not escape the attention 
of leading people in our churches, both lay and clerical. 

Church people are a little too much concentrated 

upon so-called religious books. Here is a book that is 

far more religious then nine-tenths of the technically 
religious. To fit himself, Odell Shepard read fifty 
volumes of Alcott’s journals, which never have been 
published, besides many other sources dealing with 
his life. He calls the new book ‘“‘Pedlar’s Progress,”’ 
- not an especially taking ticle, but one that is truthful, 
for Alcott started as a pedlar, and from his birth in 
1799 to his death in 1888 he progressed. 

There are 546 pages in this book and we intended 
to skim hastily through them and to write a para- 
graph upon them, but we read all of the 546 pages. 
Furthermore, we propose to read some of the chapters, 
and may be all of them a second time. For a man 
working in the field of religion, a book like this is an 
event. If for nothing else the book is notable for 
scores of illustrations of what happens when new ideas 
hit closed minds. This Boston which has nurtured 
the prophets has just as often stoned the prophets. 

The book sets it all down. 

In our Universalist Church we are having much 
to say these days about the Church itself in all of its 
‘part. kavirg an educational mission. It might help 
*P-dlar’s Progress, The Life of Bronson Alcott. By Odell 
paid. Littl:, Brown and Company, Boston. Price $3.75. 
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The Life of Bronson Alcott* 


us in this work to study the ideas and experiences of 
Bronson Alcott. Shepard writes of him: “Bronson 
Alcott went about his school-mastering with the con- 
viction that it was the most important and respon- 
sible task on earth. What others might think of it, 
troubled him not at all. If the task had little social 
respect, he dignified it from within. To instruct a 
few ragged children in an obscure village, working at 
starvation wages, surrounded by ignorance and 
taunted by bigotry, fulfilled his notion of the good, 
the noble, the holy life. 

“Tet others win fame, gather wealth, command 
armies, rule realms and preach to the old and dying. 
All of that took hold upon death; it all looked back- 
ward; but he looked to the great time coming, the 
Western time, the American, which these young lives 
he was shaping would certainly help to make. He 
stood beside the mountain springs, where the tiny 
tricklets first gushed out of mystery, and paused as 
though reluctant, before they set out on their never- 
ending way. By a single motion of the finger, by a 
breath almost, he could turn those infant rills to left 
or right, toward destruction or toward the life eternal. 
The issues of his thoughts and words and deeds would 
be everlasting. Let fools despise him if they must. 
What did that matter? Let wise men aid him. And, 
oh, let all good men everywhere pray for him, that 
he might be true to his great trust.”’ 

Alcott, our educators will note, founded his 
methods upon the conviction that “every infant is 
already in possession of the faculties and apparatus 
required for his instruction and, that by the law of his 
constitution, he uses these to a great extent himself; 
that the office of instruction is chiefly to facilitate 
this process and to accompany the child in his prog- 
ress rather than to drive or even to lead him.” If we 
are inclined to say that there is nothing new in this 
educational doctrine, then let us note that there was 
a time when it was entirely new, and disturbed 
preachers as well as school trustees. 

Who is bookish and wants to read about the self- 
education of a cultured man, who is literary and wants 
a literary history of New England, who is religious 
and wants to know how a mystic feels and acts, who 
remembers “Little Women’? and wants a look into 
the home where Louisa Alcott was trained and at the 
father for whom she toiled to the limit, who is ex- 
clusively concerned with the social system and wants 
to behold the tories and the radicals in character- 
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istic attitudes and reactions, who wants a con- 
nected and graphic account of the man who, from the 
time he was a pedlar to the time when he was the 
honored head of a school of philosophy, followed the 
highest that he knew—let him read this book. 

The chapter headings are: “On Spindle Hill,” 
“A Gentleman of the Road,” “Country School Mas- 
ter,” “City School Master,” “Transcendental Talker,”’ 
“The Contagion of Reform,” “Paradise Planter,” 
“The Everlasting Arms,’ “The Town of Agreeing 
Men,” “Go West Young Man,” and “Harvest 
Home.” 

There are fifty questions suggested by this book 
which we should like to put to the delegates of the 
Universalist General Convention in Chicago, but we 
content ourselves now with just one: If the sermon 
is played out as an agency of instruction and appeal 
are there unexplored possibilities in the “conversa- 
tion” as developed and carried on by Bronson Alcott? 
The obvious reply is, “We have no Bronson Alcotts.”’ 
This reply to the writer, at least, is not fully con- 
vincing. 

* * 


SHALL THE MISSIONARIES LEAVE CHINA? 


F a man is an American and if his government 
orders him out of a foreign country so that he 
will not be killed and his country inflamed to 

war on the aggressor, should he obey? If, besides 
being Americans, a man is a doctor and a woman isa 
nurse, and they have been sent by a church to a hos- 
pital in a foreign country and something happens to 
increase tenfold the work of the hospital, should they 
obey an order of their government to drop it all and 
to come home? These are some of the questions 
raised in an editorial published in the - Christian 
Evangelist of St. Louis, the national weekly of the 
Disciples of Christ, of which Willard E. Shelton is 
editor. We republish the editorial in full. We 
agree with it emphatically. No human authority has 
a right to order one to quit his comrades and friends 
when they areina jam. What would we think of the 
good Samaritan if he had seen a placard posted on a 
rock, “Suecor to victims of robbers is dangerous and 
forbidden,” and had passed on? 
x Ox 


GO EARLY TO CHICAGO 


HIS issue of The Christian Leader finds us within 
one week of the get-together of the church school 
people in Chicago, October 16, which is the 

first event of the series of meetings associated with the 
conventions of general Universalist organizations. 
Few of the ministers will be there until Monday be- 
cause they have their own services, but the lay folk 
who can get away will be in Chicago early, while the 
dew still lies on the convention grass and the conven- 
tion birds are still singing their matutinal songs. By 
the time the three shows get to going at the same time 
there will be no matins and no dew. There is a 
freshness about a series of religious meetings in the 
early days which blesses and delights those who are 
there. 

There might be some great preaching and some 

inspiring services in and around Chicago on the open- 
ing Sunday, and it might easily be a great service to 
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the home church for one to catch the glow and fervor 
of such services to carry back. So we are urging 
going early to Chicago and staying late. 

The city itself is a great city with a remarkable 
history, and in it there are museums, art galleries, 
universities and churches well worth crossing the 
ocean to visit. 

While we who write have had to work like a 
galley slavé at conventions and have found ourselves 
dreading and hating conventions, we find ourselves 
quickened by and interested by thought of the 
Chicago Conventions. The folks who will attend 
are worth cultivating. The meeting with old friends 
is one of the great rewards of our pilgrimage. 

* * 


TO THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN 


HAT was an extraordinary letter which E. Stan- 
ley Jones wrote to the people of Japan. It 
appeared in the Christian Century of September 

15. There was not a hostile note in the letter. He 
wrote as a warm friend and admirer of Japan and the 
Japanese people, but he told the people of Japan that 
they were headed in the wrong direction and that 
millions of fair-minded folks around the world shared 
that opinion. 

If Japan had taken the road of friendship with 
China, in the opinion of Dr. Jones, that road would 
have led straight to leadership of Asia, but the nation 
somehow missed the turn. 

All Asia needs what Japan has to give. China 
needs it. But Japan is creating barriers which will 
make service of the Orient impossible. 

“You reply,” writes Dr. Jones, “that it was the 
recalcitrancy of China that prevented the co-opera- 
tion—they refused it. Did they? It is true that 
they have refused to acquiesce in the appropriation 
by Japan of vast portions of their land and the inva- 
sion of their sacred and immemorial rights. China 
has refused that kind of co-operation, and frankly the 
world admires her for refusing on that basis. That is 
not co-operation, that is domination, the relationship 
of master and servant. In accepting such co-opera- 
tion they would have lost their souls as well as their 
country. Use your imagination a bit. Could you 
have honestly respected China had she accepted that 
co-operation?” 

One by one Dr. Jones takes up Japan’s specious 
arguments, “pressure of population,’’ “corruption and 
disorder in China.” He asks pointedly why, if 
Japan wants the development of China, she attacks 
her at the very moment when she is accomplishing 
the most. Then he goes straight to the heart of the 
matter: 

“You are aiming a dart at the heart of a great 
nation. They may acquiesce in marginal things like 
Korea and Manchuria, but they cannot acquiesce in 
this—and live. They will, therefore, struggle against 
you, and they may wear you out, even if it takes a 
century to do so.” j 

Dr. Jones points out the fact that the economic 
structure of Japan cannot stand a long war, that other 
nations may withdraw economic support, and that 
Japan may find herself at war with the five hundred 
million people of Russia. He charges that in the 
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attitude of Japan toward China there is both contempt 
and fear—‘‘contempt for her government and her 
people and fear of the astonishing progress that China 
is making.” 

There is much more which we cannot quote writ- 
ten in the spirit of a gentleman and a Christian, but 
deadly in its truthfulness and kindness. There is 
little doubt but what Dr. Jones expresses the general 


sentiment of the most civilized part of mankind. 
* ok 


DR. JEFFERSON 


R. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON accomplished 
many important things during his lifetime 
but probably his most notable achievement was 

holding the pastorate of a large and important church 
in New York City for almost forty years. 

During his pastorate at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York changed, his congregation changed, 
church life changed, but he remained a power for 
good. And yet it can hardly be said that he stood 
at the top in anything unless it be common sense and 
native goodness. His books will not live. His ser- 
mons are dead already. Why he held his own so long 
in the rush of New York is an interesting question. 
It must be that there are large numbers of people in 
every great center who can tell the real from the 
spurious and who prefer the real, who have no use for 
the methods of the sensationalist and who rejoice in 
the steady work of a man above that sort of thing. 

At any rate, Charles E. Jefferson stayed at the 
Broadway Tabernacle while the Great White Way 
grew in power and crept up to him, while his own folks 
moved out of New York and scattered to all points of 
the compass, and while churches around him tottered 
and fell. He stayed and radiated an atmosphere of 
faith, cheer, peace, courage. 

Men of his caliber and spirit are likely to succeed 
anywhere. 


* * 


FRIES ON THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 


UR old friend General Fries is at it again. He 
says that “the foundation of the church is the 
financial ability of the people who make up the 

churches.” Fine old Fries, straightforward as ever, 
putting his foot down his throat every time that he 
opens his mouth. He is such a comfortable antagonist. 
One has only to run along with him when he charges 
and watch the devastation that he makes in his own 
ranks. General Fries was the honored and efficient 
head of the Chemical Warfare Division of the Army, 
but is now retired. He gives himself these days to 
rooting out bolshevism from the schools of Washing- 
ton. Even little girls run a risk when they wear red 
ribbons, or even pink, in their hair in Washington, for 
Fries sees the true meaning of color. He does valiant 
work also in organizing the superpatriots, militant 
ladies and loyal men, and sending them after the col- 
lege professors and preachers who are too inquiring 
along forbidden lines. 

We note that shocked and horrified Christians 

are answering General Fries and showing how to 


Jesus money was an insidious thing. There is no 
use answering Fries. 


It is a waste of time. Itisa 


work of supererogation. 
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And yet we wonder if General Fries has not put 
into words what some of us half believe, or act as if we 
believed, ‘The foundation of the church is the finan- 
cial ability of the people who make up the churches.” ~ 
Of course it ought not be so. Of course with Christ 
it wasn’t so. But how do we act about it? Are we 
not more disturbed when our largest contributor 
gets angry than when our most spiritually-minded 
man or woman moves away? Do we not find wisdom 
in the platitudes of a millionaire that we refuse to 
tolerate in the poor janitor? Are we not more inter- 
ested at conventions in budgets than in sermons? 
We ourselves, admit that a live budget is vastly pref- 
erable to a dry sermon, but this admission does not 
invalidate the contention that the church exists for 
something other than money. If General Fries, 
wrong-headed, muddle-headed though he often is, 
has after all, by stating an untruth, called our attention 
to a truth, we can even clasp Fries to our bosom. 

* * 


OUR FORUM 

OMETIMES people discontinue subscriptions to 
magazines because they do not like this or that. 
Our Forum is to remedy the need for such dis- 
continuance. We do not consider ourselves infallible, 
nor do we consider any of our contributors infallible. 
We believe that out of a free interplay of sincere and 
informed minds truth will emerge. If then our readers 
discover in our pages anything which they consider 
untrue, or unwisely stated, or in any sense harmful, 
we ask them not to sulk but to write to our Forum, 
correcting error wherever possible, and presenting 
their points of view where the matter is subject to 
debate. We do not consider that this is our paper. 
We consider ourselves a clearing house for ideas com- 
ing from our readers and contributors. In all sincerity 
and humility we ask of our readers a habit of con- 
structive criticism. This is in a very real sense a 

journal that belongs to all of us. 

The Christian Register. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Writes a thoughtful Universalist, who is a labor- 
ing man: “The Williamstown meeting was interesting 
but strong for the militant type of labor organizations. 
I think that the church has a very important work 
before it in changing this idea, for it is good neither 
for labor nor for the church.” 


Edward A. Filene was one of the rich men who 
was unspotted and untainted by money, and who 
gave his brain and heart to the promotion of the 
general welfare. 


Our Lynn church has begun a seven thousand dol- 
lar job repairing the beautiful tower of the church 
which long has been a community asset. 


The new movement for the enrichment of coun- 
try life which characterizes our times is likely to put 
an end to the drift toward the cities. 


No religious leader can last long who carries 
water on both shoulders. 
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Liberal Aims for a Liberal Arts College 
Harold E. B. Speight 
ITH increasing insistence leaders in education valuable, must be his own in the sense that he has not 
have been stating the aim of liberal arts col- — taken it over from any teacher ready-made. Yet it 
leges in terms dissociated from vocational must be more than his own; in seeking it the student 
training. ‘Trained minds” are to be the product of | must have faced the shock of new ideas, his prejudices 


the colleges, our social inheritance is to be appraised 
dispassionately, we are to provide conditions conducive 
to the development of men and women whose attitudes 
will be constructive. We have heard these and similar 
hopes expressed freely, but as yet few prophets of the 
new education have told us how these ends are to be 
achieved. My conviction is that the college which is 
to succeed in realizing such hopes cannot be created 
overnight; it can be developed only by the co-opera- 
tion of a number of minds working together (with 
growing understanding and mutual confidence) over a 
period of time. That is one reason why I believe that 
a college as an educational enterprise is a community 
and not a corporation; a company of people, faculty 
and students together, who share responsibility for the 
success of a common enterprise. For this reason no 
single program promises immediate success. Local 
conditions, traditions, personal elements, all enter into 
the situation; the one condition of success is that all 
of these should be constructively directed toward a 
goal and none of them consciously and deliberately 
putting obstacles in the way. 

Before we can determine in what. ways our every- 
day work in the colleges is to be modified in content 
or in method, we must be more specific in defining 
what we are seeking. 

Can we not say, first, that we seek the enrich- 
ment of the individual’s life? We wish him-to develop 
a wide range of new interests and a capacity to profit 
by them. To this end we feel that knowledge must be 
viewed more broadly than has been usual. It should 
be as far as possible a direct acquaintance with reality, 
such as comes through participation in life, as dis- 
tinct from a mere mirroring of fact or generalization. 
If this aim is accepted it will mean giving a greater 
place in education to fields in which appreciation is 
developed, to music, to art, to travel, to literature 
which is enjoyed as well as analyzed. 

We also seek, do we not, for an zntegration of the 
individual with his community? First of all for his 
own sake; not merely as an adjustment calculated to 
ensure material success, but, more importantly, in 
order that he may be able to appreciate and enter 
sympathetically into the interests, ideals, and opinions 
of others unlike himself. The educated man should 
discern and feel the living unity in which his interests 
are organically related to those of other and very 
different men. 

To lead the student toward such an experience, 
he must be assisted in the quest for a philosophy of 
life. By this I do not mean a system of ideas and 
opinions consistently worked out and held as an in- 
tellectual possession; I mean a body of rational atti- 
tudes applicable to life as he knows it. This, to be 


*Given for simultaneous publication with the Friends In- 
telligencer. 


must have been challenged and his thought tested by 
applying it to the community as well as to himself. 
To what extent are we offering the student aid in this 
quest? An introductory course in philosophy is not 
a complete answer. One step would be to break down 


the old dividing lines separating study into water- — 
tight departments called “‘subjects,” so far as that is — 


possible without blurring valid distinctions. To take 
but one example, no one of our communities is wholly 
an economic unit, or wholly a unit of sociological in- 
terest, or wholly a political unit. No study of a com- 


munity problem which continuously pursues political — 


considerations to the exclusion of the economic, or 
sociological patterns to the exclusion of political needs, 
can be valid if our chief concern is to give the student a 
chance to develop broad views or to help him reach 
convictions which will govern conduct. 

So far we have considered personal values which 
the individual may and should discover in his educa- 
tion. But obviously there must be a parallel dis- 
covery and appreciation of values accruing to the 
community which establishes and maintains the in- 
stitutions of learning. The social value most clearly 
in the minds of those who in modern times have 
established colleges has been the value of growth, 
social change, organic development through a progres- 
sive modification of opinion and desire. Conservation 
of the status quo without discrimination is surely not 
the definite aim of any modern college. The problem 
isno new one. The difference between medieval and 
modern colleges is well expressed in a statement which 
discusses Greek education. ‘‘What is the difference 
between the kind of education which existed before 
the rise of reflective thought and that which Socrates 
would have recommended? The answer is that while 
the former was essentially a preparation for a state 
and an order of things already existing, the latter was 
a preparation for a community that had not yet ap- 
peared; the former was conservative, the latter 
progressive.” 

If the social value of growth is to be gained, not 
only must what we call academic freedom be safe- 
guarded, so that new viewpoints may be dispassion- 
ately considered on their merits, but the student 
should find in his education some incentive to under- 
stand the existing order through a realistic approach 
to it; some help in developing for his own use a tech- 
nique of improvement, so that he will know how to 
promote change effectively by voice and pen, or in 
action. At present, extra-curricular activities offer 
such training to a few; many pass through college and 
miss it. There are many as yet unexplored possi- 
bilities for a program of close contact between -an 
institution and its community. The community, of 
course, which concerns an educated man or woman 
is one which is constantly widening in area and human 
interest. 
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If we accept such aims, changes are obviously 
needed in educational method. We need greater 
flexibility, so as to meet the student’s interests and 
his aptitudes, or to arouse interests. We need reality 
in the sort of contact which the student makes with 
other kinds of people, a need partly met by the Har- 
vard House plan and similar arrangements. We need, 
above all, personalities capable of quickening in stu- 
dents the desire for a well-rounded philosophy of life; 
such men should replace the expositors of outworn 
philosophies which have been studied for their anti- 
quarian interest. We need reality in the contact 
made by a student with the world. The opportu- 
nity of meeting and talking informally with people 
who are doing significant things is likely to be more 


valuable than the most eloquent lecture about these 
things given by a mere observer; campus contact 
should be supplemented by direct contact with, and 
if possible participation in, affairs of the larger world. 
The world brought to the campus and the world to 
which the student is sent from time to time should be 
the real world of clashing opinion, conflicting ideals, 
contested power, adventurous action. Great skill is 
needed in determining the balance, in the student’s 
life, between the contacts which raise questions and 
the leisure in which reflection can formulate tentative 
answers. Along with men whose interests center in 
action, a faculty should include men who are capable 
of quiet detachment, searching thought, and strong 
hold on unchanging human interests. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXV. Fun and Fellowship in New Hampshire 


Johannes 


PROPOSE to tell about a week in New Hamp- 
shire early in September of this year. The story 
ought to have been written the night that I got 

back to Boston, but I was busy with other things. 
For a Cruising article, it is dangerous to wait. The 
pigments fade. The outlines become blurred. And 
yet I keep remembering those days in New Hampshire. 
Perhaps, dimly at least, I shall always remember them. 

The Madame and I, with our guest from Washing- 
ton, who for these purposes shall be called ‘E.,” 
motored away from Boston on the Saturday before 
Labor Day. Millions of other folks, all over the 
country, were on the road that day—starting back to 
town after a summer in the country, or heading away 
for the long week-end. 

We managed, however, for a good part of the time, 
to keep away from the crowd. There are many roads 
in this country of ours, and there is much unoccupied 
space. 

We were starting for Warner, N. H., up west of 
Concord, to take luncheon with friends and to leave 
“f.” for a visit, and then were motoring on to Clare- 
mont, to visit friends up on what is known as Bible 
Hill, although the Bibles on that hill are well hidden, 
if they exist there today. 

The Madame is so pleased with the new road lead- 
ing out of Boston to Concord, Mass., that we have to 
start that way whether the road leads where we are 
going or not. And I must admit that I sympathize 
with her predilection and would gladly follow such a 
road to almost any point of the compass. Though we 
had to leave it soon and swing northward, we made 
good time on the beautiful, curving road up through 
Bedford and Chelmsford, and quickly reached the 
“td route to the White Mountains at North Chelms- 
ord. 

My friend Blair had heard of my proposed visit 


_to his state, and had agreed to turn out with an escort 


of state police at the state line, but Blair was missing— 


doubtless at Gorham or some other remote part of his 


large parish—so we proceeded without the trumpets, 
utes and cannon fire. But not alone. In Blair’s 
own city of Nashua we inched our way along three or 


four abreast. Many of the yeomen and gentry of the 
old Granite State were glaring sourly through wind- 
shields and honking for passageway. For more elbow 
room, we turned off the big road at Manchester and 
went over to Goffstown, where we took a marvelously 
beautiful road northward again through Dunbarton 
to Hopkinton. Here we reached the main highway 
which leads westward from Concord, which took us 
through Contoocook, the summer home of Dr. Herbert 
E. Benton, and on to Warner. 

If I dared make literary material out of my friends, 
I could write a series of stories about Warner. Here 
in an old colonial house on the main village street, in 
what is called the lower village, but well back from the 
road, we found our friend “E. W.” Much of the 
traffic to Sunapee sweeps past her front door, but her 
back door opens on to a garden, and the garden leads 
to woods, and the woods run back for miles and are 
full of all manner of treasures for the student of birds, 
mammals, rocks and wild-flowers. Many years ago 
the house had been a good house architecturally, but 
someone had put a mansard roof on it, and fastened 
piazzas to its sides. So “E. W.,” a person of taste, 
had to make drastic changes when it came into her 
hands. She brought the old roof down where it be- 
longs, and removed the piazzas, so that now the house 
has the dignity of an earlier day. 

The shed which led back to the barn has been 
turned into a beautiful smoking or lounging room, by 
the simple expedience of clearing it out and cutting 
arched openings on the garden side to match those on 
the driveway side. 

In the old shed, so modern now with its screens 
and brick, one felt sheltered and yet one realized 
that he was a part of the great out-of-doors. There 
were acres of trees, miles of sky, and limitless sunshine 
to be seen from the easy chairs. 

The lady who owns this property once lived in 
Washington, D. C. Early in life she began work in 
botany at her old home in New Jersey, with her 
mother as a teacher. Now she is an expert. By 
marriage, she is now a citizen of New Hampshire, but 
her husband was one of the many New Englanders 
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who made their career in the National Capital. Repre- 
sentatives of her husband’s family were visiting her 
at Warner, cultured, traveled people who could tell 
one about all the old houses of Portsmouth or the 
“Mountains of the Moon” in Africa. As we were 
having our after-dinner coffee in the “shed,” or 
“solarium,” which was nicknamed the “hilarium,” a 
professor from the University of Buffalo, with his 
family, drove up, pausing for a chat before motoring 
on to Cape Cod. 

As we moved on ourselves an hour or so later past 
Lake Sunapee to Claremont, we had many things to 
think about, orchids in the deep woods, a thousand 
sprays of delphinium in the garden, the white meeting- 
house which commanded the dooryard of our friends, 
priceless old tables and beds, and talk which ranged 
from Chancellor Sam Capen of the University of 
Buffalo to the merits of ‘“Northwest Passage.’”’ We 
were not through with Warner, for we left “‘E.”’ be- 
hind, and we were scheduled to return in three days 
to leave the Madame for a little visit while I was busy 
elsewhere. 

On the road to Claremont the rain struck us near 
Bradford, but we did not mind it. We were going to 
the summer home of the New York doctor who said 
to me years ago, ‘‘Motoring is one thing you can do 
easily in the rain.” 

And to go to Bible Hill, Claremont, was quite dif- 
ferent from ordinary visiting. We did not even drive 
up to the cottage on the high rocks to announce our 
arrival. We unloaded at the large, rambling farm- 
house, now their guest house, picked out our room, and 
moved in. The kettle was singing on the kitchen 
stove, and Charlie, who cuts the wood, mows the 
grass, and does innumerable other things, built a 
fire in the dining-room fireplace. We were in our own 
home for Sunday and Labor Day. Let the millions 
travel the hard roads and overflow into the dirt roads, 
we were all set. Is there anything much more com- 
pletely restful than an open fire and freedom, after 
dodging the trucks? Nor was there any sermon to 
think over for the morrow, for the Universalist church 
was closed. Old Father Ballou or Thomas Whitte- 
more might have felt sorry in my place, but not I. I 
felt that I had earned the right to listen to the sermons 
of the raindrops, the sugar maples, the red-breasted 
nuthatch, the tiny chickadees, the great gray rocks, 
and the cloud-wreathed mountain across the Con- 
necticut in Vermont, and, call me Sybarite or not, I 
felt I had earned the roasted chickens, fresh vegetables, 
rich ice cream and jolly talk which came at the cot- 
tage at seven o’clock. Our old friend, the host, a 
New York doctor, had most of the important new 
books, especially in the field of biography, and had 
read them. His wife, another dear friend, for five 
years ill and now unable to come to the table, was as 
bright as the fire on her hearth. To be sure, I had 
to fight for time to do editorials, but the fighting was 
with folks who have that most precious gift of God that, 
in part at least, is expressed by the word ‘“under- 
standing.” 

We resisted a trip off to a hotel for a mid-day meal 
on Sunday, and I cooked sausages on the kitchen 
stove, and the doctor came down to eat them. 

Dean McCollester and part of his family came up 


to dinner Sunday night, and we made him report 
upon Europe, and his daughter and her husband 
upon a motor trip to Mexico City. What copy I 
could have had for this journal if I had had a stenog- 
grapher concealed in the wall and my conscience put 
to bed. The curse of journalism, sacred and profane, 
is the stuff we dare not use. 

We kept the talk going throughout a delicious 
luncheon at the McCollesters the next day, where the 
maid was left in the kitchen and where two bright 
little girls of the family served the meal. 

On a far corner of the F. place, back of the reser- 
voir, there is a new log cabin built by a grand-nephew 
on land the doctor gave him. This young man went 
from Dartmouth College to Beirut, Syria, to teach, 
married a charming American girl who was teaching 
in Bulgaria, and came home a year or so ago to take a 
teaching job at Keene. His’father, a teacher too, 
lives on Bible Hill, and Bill, his young brother, lives 
there when he is home from college, and both helped 
with this three-room log cabin. There is nothing 
faked about it. The cabin came from the woods in 
which it stands. The logs are honest New Hampshire 
logs, shaped and fastened as the fathers shaped and 
fastened them, and set up with beauty and skill. 
They were cut without marring the forest and to give 
one a view off to Mount Ascutney. There was a 
baby in the cabin, a fire in the kitchen stove, red cur- 
tains at the windows, a chimney with a fireplace, peace 
and joy in the thing attempted and the thing so well 
done. 

Admitting that America furnishes innumerable 
illustrations to prove that her civilization is materi- 
alistic and her people exclusively on the make, I can 
not escape the conviction that idealism is far from 
dead among us, and may be stronger in the masses 
than we realize. At least the people that I keep run- 
ning on to seem to be Exhibits A and B and C and D 
of something different from and finer than the mad 
scramble for pelf and power going on all around us. 

When I left Warner the second time, the day 
after Labor Day, I was headed for ““The Annual In- 
stitute Maintained by the New Hampshire Congre- 
gational Christian Conference for the Pastors of 
Congregational and Christian Churches. Invited 
Guests the Pastors of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches in New Hampshire, Geneva Point, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, Sept. 7-9, 1937,” and on the back 
page of the program, with the names of a professor 
from Yale Divinity School and a professor from Union 
Theological Seminary, was my name as a member of 
the faculty. I didn’t swell up over it. I sat on the 
running board of my car and ate a banana and medi- 
tated about staying there in the wild woods that I 
had reached shortly after noonday. 

Our friends at Warner took their car and started 
me on a dirt road over the hills from Warner to 
Franklin, which would save me many miles. At 
first it led by isolated summer places in the woods. 
One of them was the summer home of Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Berkeley, California, with its attractive 
house and ex-hog-pen study. It looked like a haven 
of rest for a tired preacher and his family. A pro- 
fessor of Boston University and other professional 
people had places on this little-traveled dirt road in 
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the hills. Professor and Mrs. Powell are here, when 
they are not hard at work elsewhere. And apparently 
the telephone assembles them all many times a 
season. 

When I left the summer homes, I had the road 
and the woods pretty much to myself. Until I got 
to Salisbury, I could play with the notion that I 
might turn around and go back. But in a little while 
I was out in the great world again. A turn to the 
left led to the birthplace of Daniel Webster—now 
a place of pilgrimage. At Franklin, I again got on to 
a road distinguished by a broad red line on the map. 
I swung away from the route to the White Mountains, 
and headed for Laconia, a famous center of gay life, 
summer and winter. Then on to Lakeport and 
Meredith. Passing the Weirs, a Universalist who 
knows his history, inevitably reflects upon Dr. Shinn 
and his famous summer meetings there, which led 
straight to the founding of Ferry Beach. But I was 
almost at another and larger Ferry Beach, and I 
began to watch the road. North of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee, between Center Harbor and Moultonboro, 
I turned southward on the Moultonboro Neck road, 
and followed it for eight miles to the end of a penin- 
sula which juts into the lake. Here stand the hotel, 
cottages, chapel and camp sites of the International 
Council of Religious Education, which had been 
loaned to the Congregational ministers of New Hamp- 
shire for their institute. Beautiful paths through the 
woods lead to the water on both sides of the plain on 
which the buildings are set. To my mind the setting 
of the buildings on open higher ground is a far better 
arrangement than placing them in too much shade or 
too near the rocky shore of the lake. From the 
porches we could see the mountains, and those who 
wished could always pull their chairs around to a 
patch of sunshine. On this plain there is room to 
park cars, room to play ball, room for a garden, room 
to swim in the sunshine. The hotel is well managed, 
the meals were delicious, and I did not need to draw on 
the reserve rations that I always pack in the car. 

Professor Calhoun of Yale, who teaches theology, 
lectured upon Liberal Protestantism, and considered 
the attacks upon it which come both from the left 
and from the right, from Marxists and Barthians, and 
every time the lecture led straight to the things that 
liberals have to learn from both sides. If Calhoun will 
put those lectures into a book we liberals will have an 
ideal text for our seminars and conferences. He is a 
fascinating speaker and grips men. 

Professor Schlieder is an organist extraordinary, 
a composer of music, head of a music school, a teacher 
at Union Seminary, a lecturer in many cities and a 
profound scholar. Frequently, however, I could not 
follow him and thought that I did not agree always 
where I did follow, but I respected him as a profound 
thinker and liked him muchasa man. That my readers 
may join me in realizing how little they know I give 
his three subjects: 1. “‘Art in Its Relation to Science 
and Religion—Music a Link Between the Harmonic 
Law and Life.’ 2. “Harmony and Rhythm—Their 
Powers in Terms of Self-Motivation.” 3. “The 


_ Spiritual Concept of Music—Its Influence on Char- 


acter and a Belief in God.” 
The chaplain was the Rev. Irving W. Stultz, pas- 


tor of the Unitarian church in Concord, N. H., who 
fought, bled, and surrendered with me in the late 
Joy-Eliot issue in the Unitarian Church—a fine fel- 
low who put a noble spirit into his work at the 
institute. 

There were over a hundred ministers in attend- 
ance—one woman minister from over the border in 
Maine, one or two with Universalist fellowship, and 
several Unitarians. All interested me intensely—on 
the ball field, at table, sitting about on the ground and 
listening intently in sessions. I doubt if a better 
equipped or a more agreeable lot of men can be 
found in any church fellowship. They came to the 
institute to rest, and to see their comrades, and they 
rested by grappling with great subjects. 

At the head of the Congregational-Christian or- 
ganization in New Hampshire stands the Rev. Robert 
M. Armstrong, well known to the readers of this paper 
as a contributor, but not so well known as a pastor of 
pastors and a leader of men. He traveled over 17,500 
miles last year at his work, and visited a hundred 
places in New Hampshire. He has 197 churches to 
look after. During the past year the average salary 
of the ministers of the state was increased from $1,554 
to $1,570—a change that is slight, but which is in the 
right direction. 

Besides doing other things, Armstrong edits a 
good monthly state paper called The New Hampshire 
Congregational-Christian Record. The first sentence 
in the September issue is: ‘‘A church is not a chain 
store dispensing cans containing a specified number of 
peas at a price; rather it is a bit of holy ground where 
men visit with their better selves and cultivate the 
dream of the world as it ought to be.”’ 

Throughout the sessions of this institute this 
sentence seemed to be a “‘motif’’ in all that was said 
and done. 

And, so, with Armstrong leading and everybody 
helping, the three days passed. And so at last the 
little car was free to take the road again, up the 
peninsula and around to the south. One by one, the 
lovely lakes, the little villages, the fashionable re- 
sorts, the old mountains of New Hampshire slipped 
by and I was coming in sight of the “‘hog-pen study” 
and then of the beautiful village of Warner. Bags 
and bundles and ladies were picked up quickly— 
many bundles—for the summer was over and “FE.” 
was taking the train from Boston to her home in 
Washington. The golden sunshine of the week 
stayed with us all the way to Copley Square. The 
golden memories of the week are with us still. 


* * * 


SCIENCE NOT ALL 


Somebody whose name is unknown in this column has set 
the material over against the things that are spiritual in the fol-. 
lowing arresting manner: ‘‘Astronomy has mapped the heavens 
and numbered the stars, but on its sky chart we find no Star of 
Bethlehem, and in its sky no Sun of righteousness, Geology has 
combed the stratifiel layers of earth’s foundations, but it has 
found no Rock of Ages. Physics, with the electric light, has il- 
luminated cities until the night is banished, but it knows not th2 
Light of the World. Mineralogy has sifted the stones of the 
earth, and sounded the depths of the seas, but it has found no 
jewels of the King, no pearls of great price.” — North Carolina. 
Christian Advocate. 
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Historical Backgrounds of the Universalist Movement---III 
Alfred S. Cole 


N digging over much of the material having a bear- 
ing on the first three pericds of Universalism, 
already discussed, I began to tire of the endless 

debates, buttressed with passage after passage of 
Scripture, on the salvation of the soul after death, or 
the duration of punishment. I found an endless 
amount of subject matter, tracts, sermons and books 
enlargirg, defending or condemning the doctrine of 
universal salvation. It was not especially exciting 
reading, although I realize at the time of writing 
many people were intense’y interested in such ideas. 
This idea came to me—“‘Is it possible that a religious 
body basing its faith on such broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, the fundamental being the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, can have no message 
or flaming convictions concerning social evils existing 
in their midst? After all, is the condition of the soul 
after death so much more important than the in- 
justice, misery, war and oppression here and now?” 
No body of people held together by such principles 
can possibly ignore for any length of time the burning 
social issues of their generation. This period covers 
those interesting and fateful years from 1840 to 1860. 
During that stretch of years a great deal happened 
which affected our country and denomination for good 
and ill. Great questions were pressing for considera- 
tion—the matter of temperance agitated the churches 
and reform movements, capital punishment and the 
issues of war and peace were to the fore, and of course 
the overshadowing issue of slavery. As Dr. McCol- 
lester said in an article written in the Leader: 
The genius of Universalism shied not at all at these 
social and racial problems. They were considered a 
part of the religious problem and ones whieh the church 
must frankly face. Universalism has never been a 
coward or taken the easier or evasive attitude on com- 
munity, national! or international questions. 


A very interesting association was formed in 
Hingham in June, 1846, known as “The Universalist 
Reform Association.”’ I will quote the second pur- 
pese of this organization: 

To assume the appropriate position to these re- 
forms; to exert our legitimate influence in them; and to 
show in our actions the practical conclusion of Uni- 
versalist premises—that he who believes in God’s 
universal paternity and the brotherhood of the race can- 
not in any way countenance War, Intemperance, 
Slavery or Capital Punishment, but consistently op- 
poses and strives to abolish them all. 


These reform meetings were intensely interesting, 
and were held up to 1859. Very carefully prepared 
and able reports were, year by year, presented to the 
association, and resolutions involving the merits of 
these reformatory topics freely and honestly dis- 
cussed. In those colorful days no church, worthy of 
its name, could dodge the issues slavery and war. The 
great amount of intemperance gave birth to reform 
movement; end societies, and challenged the best 
minds to cope \ ith the entrenched evil. Lo and 
behold, these two great evils are still with us today 
unconquered! The Christian conscience cannot dodge 


the issue of war—the fence is not a comfortable place— 
and temperance! Somehow, we thought that problem 
was settled with the Eighteenth Amendment, but we 
wake up with a rude jolt to find that temperance has 
been allowed to takeanap. The whole battle must be 
fought out again on modern lines. Education, medi- 
cine, science must be enlisted if this ancient evil 
is to really be controlled. In this matter perhaps we 
should sympathize with the work the Universalist 
Reform Society tried to do. The most challenging of 
all evils was that of human slavery. One of the most 
vigorous organizations was the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society. Its leader was William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, who fought an uncompromising battle on the 
lecture platform and through the columns of the 
Inberator. Life was very exciting for Garrison, even 
if not entirely safe in the staid city of Boston. He 
had such companions as Wendell Phillips, Stephen C. 
Foster, and Theodore Parker. These men were 
radicals, and were heartily despised in many quarters, 
and it is not hard to understand why after reading 
their strictures on the church, state and Constitution. 
Those were exciting and electric days when Garrison’s 
life was in peril in the streets of Boston. A little com- 
pany of his sympathizers, including the poet Whittier, 
were closely followed through the streets of Concord, 
N. H., one evening, that they might be seized, tarred 
and feathered, and ridden out of town on arail. But 
they escaped this fate by some means or other. Ap- 
parently there was no love lost between the Anti- 
Slavery Societies and the churches. The society 
accused the churches of timidity and cowardice, and 
the churches on their side charged the society with 
being lop-sided and extreme, whose leaders were 
fanatics and radicals. The Universalist Church in 
this controversy could hardly draw in its skirts and 
have nothing to do with this great moral issue of 
slavery. They professed to believe in the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. Therefore, they 
could not countenance it for long. At first there was 
timidity. Here and there was outspoken opposition. 
But this timidity wore off in time, and in 1845 a 
manifesto was issued by the Universalists of Massa- 
chusetts and other states against slavery. Let me 
here quote a resolution passed by the first session of 
the Universalist Convention in 1790 (bear the early 
date in mind): 
We believe it to be inconsistent with the union 

of the human race in a common Saviour, and obligations 

to mutual and universal love, which flow from that 

union, to hold any part of our fellow-creatures in bond- 

age. We therefore recommend a total refraining 

from the African trade and the adoption of prudent 

measures for the gradual abolition of the slavery of 

the Negroes in our country, and for the instruction and 

education of their children in English literature, and 

in the principles of the Gospel. 


Quite a remarkable resolution for that early date! 
Quite often we hear such general statements as “The 
Church says this,” or “the Church makes that pro- 
nouncement.’”’ This is altogether too general. In 
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one part of the country (unfortunate as this may 
seem) a church may be swayed by economic forces 
and dictations from certain leaders, and in another 
section of the country some other force or agent may 
hamper the freedom and prophetic utterance of the 
Church. This was all too true before and during the 
Civil War. Social and economic cleavages have al- 
ways been as important as, sometimes even more so, 
than, theological differences. We cannot even agree 
an our small liberal Church on certain issues. We 
have never done so and probably never will. How- 
ever, in all fairness, I must say that, the future was 
with that little, radical, often despised, band of 
abolitionists, extreme and fanatical as they were. 
Where many of the churches were inclined to draw 
class distinctions and economic lines, the Abolition- 
ists rode roughshod over lesser questions to the great 
burning issue of slavery. 

Many of our Universalists did very good work in 
the cause of temperance. That was another great 
issue which was agitated in this period. And the 
cause of temperance did not lack for supporters in 
our Church. The Rev. E. H. Chapin, probably the 
most eloquent preacher and orator the Universalist 
Church has produced, was a doughty champion of the 
cause. Let me quote from an article by Chapin on 
the “Physical Evils of Intemperance’” recorded in the 
New York Christian Messenger, July 18, 1840: 


Look at the confirmed drunkard as he staggers by 
you. Look upon his shrunken form, his bloated, 
wan, ghastly countenance, his blood-shot eyes, his 
trembiing, tottering limbs. Has age caused this 
hideous change? No, these + ze not the effect of age, 
and the miturity of manh-»d yet keeps its seal upon 
his brow. What then? has wasting sickness, hag- 
gard and desolating disease laid its hand upon him, 
and thus corrupted the fountains of life, and turned 
them into poison? No—it has been no natural sickness 
that has prostrated his energies, and withered his very 
heart. It has been a slow and consuming fire that has 
kindled in his veins, that he has taken into his stomach 
in deep burning draughts. It was but a little while ago 
that he was a free and happy boy, bounding along 
with fresh and vigorous grace, and gazing upon life with 
a clear and happy eye. It wasa little while ago that his 
mother laid her hand upon his “curls of gold,’ and 
blessed him and thought what a man he soon would be, 
what bright fruit his early promise should bear, and 
what a pride and stay he should be for her. And now 
he is a wreck—going down to a drunkard’s grave! 


You will note the flowery style of Dr. Chapin. 
His oratory, although tremendously effective in his 
day and generation, would not be in fashion now. 

Now, without a doubt, the cause of temperance 
might have been forwarded with more heat than 
light, but it is better to err on that side than to make 
It seems as if this old isswe of temper- 


_ ance which the Eighteenth Amendment did not settle 
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in any way, must be fought out anew. I believe this 
could be one of the objectives of religious education— 
give the young people of our churches a sane, clear 


_ knowledge of the influence of alcohol in a complex 


_ industrial system; enlisting all the resources of science 


me record this fact of historical interest. One of the 
first, if not the first resolutions for total abstinence 
for individual and state, passed by a religious conven- 
tion, was proposed in a body of Universalists, and one 
of the first temperance papers was run. by a Uni- 
versalist. Our great theological assertions—the Fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of man—com- 
pelled us to grapple with social and economic 
problems. 

During this period the cause of the prisoner was 
especially upheld by the leaders of the liberal faith, 
before the science of penology was developed. The 
first great agitation against capital punishment, the 
first proposal of parole and the first prison paper were 
instituted by Universalists. In 1844, one of our 
Universalist ministers wrote a book, “Essays on the 
Punishment of Death.’’ This was divided into two 
parts— (1) History and Observation of Capital Pun- 
ishment, and (2) Evidence from the Sacred Scriptures. 
Mr. Charles Spear did a good piece of work in this 
volume of essays. 

The cause of the liberation of woman has been 
splendidly upheld. The first journal devoted to 
working women in this country was organized by a 
Universalist minister in the city of Lowell. The first 
national body of women organized in the United 
States were Universalists, and our denomination was 
the first to actively promote a woman ministry— 
although this has never received an open, enthusiastic 
support from the male majority of the ministry. 
The second college in America to introduce co-educa- 
tion was Lombard in Galesburg, III. 

Universalists have always been tireless workers 
in the cause of peace. The broad foundations of their 
creed seemed to visualize, nay demanded, a world 
moved and controlled by Christian principles, and in 
such a world war had no place. It could not be 
harmonized with the Christian ethic. Of course, Uni- 
versalists have not seen eye to eye on this interesting 
and vital subject. We have never been fully agreed, 
and we do not think alike today as to ways and means 
of conquering war and bringing lasting peace. But I 
believe we are agreed on this point—war has been and 
still is the direct opposite of all that we believe con- 
cerning God, humanity, and the world we live in. 
As the citizens of the United States realized in 1860 
that the nation could not go on half free and half 
slave, so today we realize that the world cannot 
move ahead with this horrible institution of war and 
militarism in our midst. In 1847, a Universalist by 
the name of John Gregory, delivered two anti-war dis- 
courses at Burlington and Williston, Vt. I want to 
quote from one of these discourses in order to show 
you one of the attitudes held in the 1840’s. (Of 
course others were much opposed to this idea.) 


To be Universalists then we must be non-resistants 
—no we must be the deadly opponents of that bloody 
argument — the Gallows; the unflinching enemies of 
War, and the eternal foes of that damning institution, 
American slavery, which is drawing down upon us 
the scorn and derision of heathen nations, and just 
judgment of Almighty God. To be sure we have in- 


and research to arm the youth with knowledge that 
‘Indeed this thing shall not plague, degrade, and de- 
bauch our political and moral life as in the past. Let 


doctrinated some thousands into the belief that God 
is good, and will save all His children in a future world, 
but we have not made saviors of them in the present.. 
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They are almost as partial in their dealings with their 

fellowmen as they were before they were made Uni- 

versalists in theory—just as bloody-minded; so that 
they can look on and see our brethren in Mexico (the 

Mexican War) murdered by hundreds and thousands, 

because the Slave Power has so willed, without a mur- 

mur. Let us be consistent. If we have an anti-slavery 
gospel, and anti-war gospel, a gospel that forbids all 
wrong—let us begin to practice it, and instead of send- 

ing men armed into foreign countries (Mexico) to 

kill a portion of that great family whom we are to 

shortly meet in Heaven—let us, I say begin today 
beating our implements of warfare into ploughshares 
and pruning hooks. I want such a kind of Universalism 

to prevail as triumphed during the three hundred years 

after Christ. The Universalism during that period 

would not allow its believers to fight. No Christians, 

and al! were Universalists during that time, generally 

speaking, would take up arms against another. To the 

solicitations of all those who endeavored to enlist them 
under the God of battles—the reply was—‘‘We are 

Christians and cannot fight.”’ O that it might be said of 

modern Universalists—‘“‘They are Christians and can- 

not fight.’”” Then our Universalism would be good for 

something. 
I have quoted at length because this seems to be 
a notable utterance, straight from the shoulder on the 
subject of peace. Mr. Gregory, like other Universa- 
lists of his time, was bitterly opposed to the Mexican 
War, and I believe he was justified. 

I just want to mention in passing the name and 
the work of one of the most remarkable men in our 
ministry—Adin Ballou. You hear very little about 
him, but his was one of the keenest and finest minds 
in our fellowship. Especially I want to mention his 
unique experiment in building a co-operative common- 
wealth in the state of Massachusetts, at Hopedale. 
It was Adin Ballou’s aim to create an ideal community 
there in Hopedale, a community in which the ideals 
found in the Sermon on the Mount in the New Testa- 
ment could be given a fair trial. This was an honest, 
sincere gesture on the part of Ballou and, even if it 
failed, as so many of these experiments did fail 
(Brook Farm, etc.) it was a determined, honest at- 
tempt to put into actual practice the fundamental 
principles of our faith. If you want some very inter- 
esting reading try Adin Ballou’s book on the Hope- 
dale experiment. 

Then there is the name of Clara Barton. Need I 
enlarge upon her contribution to World Peace and the 
great work she accomplished? In fact there should 
be a whole section devoted to the noble women of our 
Church and the work they have accomplished. I 
don’t know just what our religious education programs 
would be, or how church finances would prosper, but 
for woman’s tireless work. 

Although this does not fall in our period I want 
to mention the work done by Dr. Perin in the Frank- 
lin Square House—making a home for working girls 
in Boston. And Bethany Union, we cannot overlook 
that institution and its noble work. The Univer- 
salist Church pioneered in the field of theology, raz- 
ing the ramparts of Calvinism—but it also had the 
prophetic vision. As Clarence Skinner said in his 
little book, ‘““The Social Implications of Universalism,”’ 
“Tt has made bold the voices of clarion prophets; it 
has filled the eyes of humble men with imperishable 


visions; it has caused pulpits to thunder the larger 
good and the vaster hope; it has quickened the heart- 
beat of the common life.” 

It was during this period (1840-1860) that Uni- 
versalists began to feel the need of a better educated 
ministry. Dr. Sawyer, in an occasional sermon de- 
livered at Akron, Ohio, in 18438, lamented with 
eloquence that we had no theological schools, and 
that so many of our preachers leaped from anvil to 
pulpit with no technical training whatever. This 
was not a new note, for the subject had been debated 
in conventions since 1814, and many committees were 
formed to consider the matter. The Rev. N. Stacey, 
one of the most influential Universalists of his time, 
made a rather unique objection to a proposition for 
building a school in Massachusetts. The Rev. Paul 
Dean made the proposition, and Mr. Stacey’s reply is 
rather interesting: ‘I would establish a literary in- 
stitution for the education of young men, but I would 
have them go alone to the school of Christ—to the 
Holy Bible—to obtain their divinity, and not to human 
theological institutions.”’ 

For a long time we had no schools. Hosea Ballou 
the 2d met a class of young men in his study, and 
several others pioneered in this field in this manner. 
Clinton Liberal Institute was founded in 1831, and 
had both male and female departments. Then 
there were a host of other schools and seminaries 
which sprang up later. You would be surprised at 
the length of the list recorded in Eddy’s ‘“‘History of 
Universalism.” In 1856, Canton, N. Y., was finally 
chosen for the site of a theological school, and a build- 
ing was dedicated at that place. Tufts opened its 
doors in 1856-57, the Theological Department being 
added in 1869. Our third theological school was 
the Rider Divinity School in connection with Lom- 
bard College at Galesburg, Ill. Then, in addition to 
the colleges, schools, seminaries and institutions of 
learning sprang up in different parts of New England, 
the Middle Atlantic States and the West. Most of 
these flourished for a period of years and failed for 
one reason or another, while a few have continued 
their work until the present day. As you can see, 
this was a very fertile, expanding period, and I cannot 
begin to give you the names of the consecrated men 
and women who helped to build and support our col- 
leges, schools and churches, and whose names have 
been applied to departments, colleges, endowments, 
scholarships and buildings. I pay my tribute to the 
zeal of our leaders who were determined to have an 
educated ministry and laity, in order to grapple more 
intelligently with the problems of their times—be they 
theological or social. At present, we take all these 
things as a matter of course, and give too little 
thought to the sweat, toil and struggle which went 
into building these institutions. 

I want you to take away this main idea from this 
interesting and colorful period. The Universalists 
did pioneer work in the field of social reform. If in the 
earlier part of our history you get the idea that nothing 
was done but ripping and tearing down the old, 
antiquated theology, accompanied by endless dis- 
putes and arguments, this period brings to the fore 
our achievements in the field of reform and our stand 
on the great social issues of the day. Another thing 
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to remember is that the foundations for liberal educa- 
tion and training for the ministry was laid in this 
period. Perhaps this should have been done at an 
earlier date and a better educated ministry put into 


the field. Without a doubt our influence and power 
would have been broadened. So let these two ideas 
be the keynote to this lecture: (1) Social Reform and 
(2) Education. 


Shall Our Missionaries Leave China? 


S announced last week, we are publishing in this 
issue an article from Guy W. Sarvis, for many 
years one of our missionaries in Nanking, on 

some of the problems faced by American missionaries 
in China as a result of the Chinese-Japanese war. 
The issue of whether the missionaries should leave 
China is the most vital one, for it is complicated by 
several factors. 

Many of our missionaries naturally desire to re- 
main with the Chinese during their time of danger. 
The desire is particularly urgent with some of the 
doctors and nurses, whose services may be desperately 
needed and who would feel like deserters if they used 
their American citizenship to get to safety. Already 
the brief word has come from China that at least 
two of our missionaries, Dr. G. L. Hagman and Miss 
Vincoe Mushrush, have refused requests to leave the 
danger zone at Nantungchow and are remaining at 
our ruined hospital to care for the Chinese wounded. 

On the other hand, the present government policy 
is to get all American citizens out of the war areas. 
Missionaries in China are still American citizens, 
under American law, and it is difficult for them to 
resist pressure from our consuls. ‘This pressure is 
becoming extremely heavy, as our State Department 
brings influence to bear both in China and in America. 
If the missionaries resist and refuse to leave, they may 
be charged with defying American public policy and 
endangering American peace. 

In view of the critical nature of the issues in- 
volved, The Christian-Evangelist last week presented 
three questions to the United Christian Missionary 
Society. These questions are: 

What is the official society policy in regard to 
evacuation of our missionaries? 

What will be the policy of the society in regard 
to claims against China or Japan for damage to mis- 
sion property? 

Will the International Missionary Conference, 
scheduled for next year at Hangchow, China, be 
cancelled because of the war? 

These questions have been answered, in so Iar as 
now possible, in the following letter from C. M. 
Yocum, chairman of the Foreign Division of the 
society: 

. .. . It is the plan of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society to depend upon the judgment of the 
Mission in China as to the necessity for the evacuation 
of the missionaries. Of course, we would take into 
consideration also information which comes to us regu- 
larly from the International Missionary Council and 
from other mission boards. Doubtless whatever is done 
in the way of bringing missionaries out of China, if 
such a course should be found necessary, will be done 
somewhat uniformly by all other boards. For the 
present our missionaries who are in China are remaining 

_ there. Dr. Hagman and Miss Mushrush are remaining 
at Nantungchow, where they are badly needed because 


of the recent bombing of the hospital, and we are in 
agreement with their plan. 

We have asked the secretary of our China Mission 
to assemble all facts in connection with the destruction 
of our property in China, securing every evidence pos- 
sible, but no decision has been made up to the present 
as to the desirability of our claims for indemnity. This 
question too is being studied by the International Mis- 
sionary Council and by the State Department of our 
government. In 1927 when missionaries lost rather 
heavily, and the society also suffered a property loss, no 
indemnities were demanded because of the fact that 
destruction was wholly within China and any indemni- 
ties would have been collected by the government 

. from merchants living in the localities where the 
destruction occurred. 

The secretary of the International Missionary 
Council is proceeding with his plans for the Hangchow 
Conference. Nobody knows what the next year may 
bring forth and changes may have to be made, but plans 
are proceeding now with the idea that the meeting will 
be held where scheduled. 

Mission work in China has passed through many 
periods of disturbance. Following each there has been 
a rise of missionary fervor and an increased demand on 
the part of the Chinese for the presence of missionaries. 
We do not believe that the present conditions in China 
will make it more difficult in the years ahead for the 
missionaries and the missionary cause but will rather 
make the presence of the missionaries even more 
necessary. ... 


After this letter was written, then, following .con- 
sultation among various missionary boards, the United 
Society cabled the following message to its China 
Mission: 

We approve evacuation of mothers, children. 
discretion concerning others. Love, sympathy. 


So far as American business representatives and 
tourists in China are concerned, we have no doubt 
that they ought to evacuate and evacuate at once, 
with proper protection from our government up to a 
reasonable time limit. 

But the problems the missionaries face put them 
in a special category. It would ill become anyone 
writing in this country, at this safe distance from the 
Asiatic war, to presume to judge lightly what they 
should do. These men and women are extremely 
sensitive to the nature of their business in China, the 
purposes for which they went there, the cause they 
seek to serve. Evacuation is not an academic issue 
with them, but a dreadful and perhaps fateful de- 
cision they must make, giving full weight both to 
their American citizenship and their responsibilities 
as messengers in China of the Christian religion. 

About one thing everyone will agree—mission- 
aries and the United Society, the general public and 
our own church people—that under no circumstances, 
if any missionaries decide to remain, shall they be 
used as the subject of alarums and jingoistic nation- 
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alism which may arouse the temper of this nation 
against Japan. If they decide to remain, they must do 
so as any other Americans do, at their own risk. They 
are not in this field in any special category. 

In the meantime; as we wait anxiously for news 
to trickle through the censorship, our missionaries 


will surely remain in the minds of all our people. 
There should be mention of them in every church 
service of our brotherhood, and of their special situa- 
tion in a world in which so many human beings are 
dying vainly in the welter of Eastern conflict—The 
Christian Evangelist of September 16, 1937. 


The Financial Condition of the General Convention 
A. Ingham Bicknell 


HE General Convention has balanced its budget 

for the current fiscal year ending September 30, 

1937. This statement should bring cheer to 

the entire denomination, for, while it is not the busi- 

ness of a religious organization to make money, your 

trustees believe that such an organization owes a 

duty to set an example by keeping its expenses within 

its income, and that it should not continue to pile up 
deficits. 

We are about to go to our National Convention 
in Chicago and it seems only fitting that at this time 
a statement should be made concerning the financial 
condition of the Convention. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that this is not a treasurer’s report. 
That will be given at the convention and a detailed 
statement of our financial condition will then be 
presented. ‘This is merely a preliminary statement 
indicating our general financial condition. More- 
over, final figures cannot be given now as this article 
is written prior to September 30, at which time the 
books of the Convention are closed for the current 
year, but the facts here given are substantially cor- 
rect, and will not differ materially from the final 
report to be presented at Chicago. The fiscal year 
of the Convention does not coincide with the calendar 
year, but runs from October 1 in one year to September 
30 in the following year. 

We desire, first, to call attention again to the fact 
that the finances of the General Convention are under 
the supervision of a finance committee appointed by 
the board of trustees. This committee consists at the 
present time of Charles B. Ladd, chairman, Leon O. 
Tebbetts and Arthur H. Britton, together with Louis 
Annin Ames and Honorable Robert W. Hill as ad- 
visory members. To this committee is assigned the 
task of managing the funds of the Convention, in- 
cluding their investment and reinvestment, the prep- 
aration of the annual budget for action by the board 
of trustees, and, in general, the management of the 
financial affairs of the Convention. It is assisted in 
its work by the Standard Statistics Company, one 
of the largest financial advisory companies in the 
country. A representative of the company sits in 
with the finance committee at the monthly meeting 
of the committee and advises the committee particu- 
larly in regard to the investment and reinvestment 
of the funds. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that 
the funds of the Convention may be divided into two 
classes. One, the general funds, that is, money or 
investments that belong absolutely to the Convention 
without any restriction thereon. Two, the trust 
funds. These are the funds which are held by the 
Convention wherein only the income may be used for 


Convention purposes, or funds, which have been 
entrusted to the care of the Convention, where the 
income is payable to certain organizations. A typical 
example of this is the Murray Grove Fund. This 
fund has been held for a number of years by the Con- 
vention which invests and reinvests the principal and 
pays the income to the Murray Grove Association. 

At the present time the general unrestricted 
funds amount to $503,064.29, and the trust funds to 
$674,425.62, totalling in all $1,177,489.91. The trust 
funds consist of over seventy distinct funds and they 
vary greatly in size. The smallest one is only $50, 
while the largest, the Gunn Fund for Ministerial Re- 
lief, amounts to over $108,000. Each fund is set up 
on the books of the Convention as a distinct entity 
and certain securities are allotted to each fund. Dur- 
ing the past two years our general funds have in- 
creased from $455,611.53 to $503,064.29, an increase 
of $47,452.76. In the like period our trust funds have 
increased from $583,387.35 to $674,425.62, an increase 
of $91,038.27. The increase in the general funds may 
be accounted for primarily because of the receipt of 
the legacy from the estate of the late Albert Crane, 
amounting to over $65,000, and in the trust funds 
mainly through the establishment of an annuity for 
$30,000, which, upon the death of the annuitant, is to 
be held for the benefit of various Universalist organi- 
zations, and the receipt of a legacy from the estate of 
Anna M. Keirn, which added $22,563.34 to the Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund. The trustees have also 
transferred from general funds to the George L. 
Demarest Trust Fund an additional amount of $10,000, 
as upon investigation it was found that the entire 
amount of this fund should have been carried as a 
trust fund. Likewise an amount of $4,750 has also 
been transferred to set up the Mary Goddard Funds, 
as it was found that only the interest on this bequest 
could be used. It should again be noted that funds 
where the principal belongs to the Convention, but 
only the income therefrom may be used, are carried 
among our trust funds. Although, acting under the 
authority granted by the Convention, certain amounts 
received from unrestricted bequests have, from time to 
time, been used for the general purposes of the Con- 
vention, no portion of the principal or income of 
any trust fund is used except in accordance with the 
terms of the trust. 

At the commencement of the last fiscal year, the 
trustees adopted a budget in which receipts and ex- 
penses were both estimated at $45,346. While at — 
this writing it is not expected that receipts will quite 
equal the estimate, on the other hand expenses have 
been kept considerably within the amount originally 
planned so that it is estimated that for the current 
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year operating receipts will exceed expenses by ap- 
proximately $750.. Capital profits will exceed capital 
losses by approximately $300, so that it is estimated 
that the surplus for the year will be slightly over 
$1,000. This amount will be credited against a 
deficit which a year ago amounted to $15,899.08. 
As two years ago the deficit was $15,679.08, it can be 
seen that for the past two years we have more than 
held our own. 

The following statement of operations and capital 
charges for the last ten years indicates that we have 
in recent years decidedly improved our position and 
it has constantly been the aim of the trustees to 
balance the budget. The depression caught us some- 
what unawares and it took time to reduce our ex- 
penses within our income. 


Operating Capital 

Deficits Charges 
GPa ARS ane eee ee $8,172.68 $1,269.25* 
HOR LOZS eer. oth ae 1207.0 = 5,165.03* 
UNAS 3 eee ee Oe 11,524.40 967.70 
HER USC) NS Ss eee 8,244.83 6,589.55 
OTL ISS: Boma tteta ds ays 9,033.14 1,381.50 
MD eben Deseo Met eoetatanay tat alm o 13,316.41 11,616.71 
US BREN BY SS oe cern 12,419.84 920.74 
OSA ST OSD Re yeti Sie « 405.91* 2,744.41 
SEGRE CWO peel piers 7,438.19 (ora lors ey: 
OSH Oa heemeeer one vei. s+ 771.41*Hst. 250.24*Est. 
*Surplus. 


While we suffered an operating loss a year ago 
there were capital credits which practically offset 
the operating loss. 

The balance sheet of the Convention covering 
our general unrestricted funds shows that the total 
assets of the Convention amount to approximately 
$767,000, with-liabilities, including the first mortgage 
bonds of the National Memorial Church, mortgages, 
and notes payable, and miscellaneous liabilities total- 
ling in all approximately $263,000, showing an excess 
of net worth of over $500,000. The National Memo- 
rial Church stands on our books at less than fifty per 
cent of what it cost to build, and an analysis of the 
remaining assets indicates that the Convention is in 
an exceedingly sound position. 

Apart from the National Memorial Church the 
real estate investments of the Convention amount to 
$341,079.08, subject to mortgages of $135,875. The 
principal properties are business blocks located in 
Detroit, Mich., Weymouth, Mass., and Newton, 
Mass. All of these properties are showing a satis- 
factory return, in fact, a far better return than it is 
possible to obtain at the present time on either stocks 
or bonds. Among our other real estate properties are 
two houses on § Street, Washington, really a part of 
the Washington Church property, an investment in 


the St. Petersburg, Fla., church, and in the head- 


quarters building at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. The 
latter item was primarily for fixtures in connection 
with the remodeling of the building at the time it was 
occupied for our headquarters. 

The bonds in our general account amount -to 
$42,701.79 and our stocks to $117,425.02. It has been 
the policy of the committee to invest a considerable 
portion of our general funds in the better grade of 
listed stocks. Our principal investments in stocks are 


in American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon, the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, the Chase National Bank of New York 
and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. We 
hold first mortgages to the extent of $83,615.83. A 
complete statement of our investments will be given 
at the Convention. 

Our funded indebtedness consists of $56,500 of 
first mortgage bonds, which mature December 1, 1939, 
covering the property of the National Memorial 
Church. Our principal mortgages payable are $52,000 
on the Detroit property and $71,500 on the Weymouth 
property. The mortgage on the Detroit property 
was refinanced recently on satisfactory terms for a 
period of ten years and the mortgage on the Wey- 
mouth property is less than forty per cent of a fair 
market value of the same. Mentioning the Wey- 
mouth property, it will be recalled that early in 1935 
our building was destroyed by a combination of an 
explosion and fire, the cause of which was never satis- 
factorily explained. The settlement of the loss has 
been a matter of litigation, but, during the past year, 
has been adjusted in a manner satisfactory to your 
trustees. The property is now entirely occupied 
with leases, three of the four stores being leased to 
F. W. Woolworth Company, W. T. Grant Company 
and First National Stores, and the fourth store being 
occupied by a smaller but very satisfactory tenant. 
Our notes payable which two years ago were $127,250 
have been reduced to $67,000, but these liabilities 
are amply covered by our quick assets; that is, listed 
stocks and bonds which may be sold at any time to 
reduce or pay off indebtedness. 

At the last meeting of the finance committee, 
it was voted that hereafter ten per cent of all unre- 
stricted bequests received by the Convention shall be 
placed in a reserve fund to meet any possible con- 
tingencies. In pursuance of this policy a reserve 
account of $7,320.94 has been set up as an initial 
amount. 

Our trust funds are well invested. There are 
practically no defaults among the bonds. The last 
figures received from the Standard Statistics Company 
indicated that they amounted to less than one per 
cent. There has also been a distinct improvement in 
our mortgage situation. Two years ago we reported 
defaults in our New York mortgages amounting to 
approximately thirty per cent. This has now been 
reduced to ten per cent. There will probably be small 
losses among our few remaining farm mortgages, but 
the trustee reserve fund, set up to take care of just such 
a contingency, should be able to absorb such losses. 

As far as possible it has been the aim of your 
finance committee to diversify its bond investments, 
and the following table shows the results of this policy. 
The bonds are diversified as follows: 


Per cent 
(GOVELHINGIILS Iie.< sues ces oad an ete ars 24.16 
IMulnictpalsi;, ... «Gere aot meer Avwaet 4.27 
RTTGTO MMM acct hate Slee oti tnia GLa ers sue, 0 25.34 
Fa PORGSErn, iaccneteteet ate hi Se eieian Ya 5.0 30.24 
MTVU ETIRIS ee a enmer sec eiele, ait hrcas a: «cole e 14.19 
Rea is tab Gi enecas arasversicin sists n d0cs ote 1.5 
IMiscelignecounic: saa eik she che oes ware 3 
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An encouraging item in the receipts this year 
has been an improving trend in quota receipts. For 
the past five years quota receipts have been as follows: 


LISZ=LOSS Rea were eine ste $10,932.47 
POSS =1OSAR. Cie ne totes cs 9,777.94 
POS4—L9S Git. 3 herder ot a siete ere 9,415.99 
£935 =) 936%) 3 ace. c eee eet ee 8,758.50 
LOSE 937 Ae rei cies Migiets ae ee 9,148.06 Est. 


As a part of this report we have asked Miss 
Richardson, the assistant secretary, to furnish us a 
statement of the work done by the secretary’s office 
and we append herewith her report covering the 
calendar year, 1936. The number of churches and 
organizations which have been served by that office 
and the amount of work done is most satisfactory. 


Service Department of the Secretary’s Office 


The figures given below cover the mimeographing 
and multigraphing done by our service department 
during the calendar year 1936. 


No. of 
Pages 
Universalist General Convention .... 296 
(Also printed 16,420 sheets of sta- 
tionery and 8,000 report blanks) 
General Sunday School Association .. 74 
Young People’s Christian Union 
Women’s National Missionary Associ- 
atlONW teen ite Sen ee cee 9 850 
Universalist Publishing House........ Ip 2,574 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
TAQD ccs eave cetueunaticks cache Dene 24 
Local Churches (29 as listed below): .. 160 
Danbury, Conn.; Abington, Arl- 
ington, Charlestown, Grove Hall, 
Roxbury, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Canton, Essex, Lowell First, 
Marlboro, Medford First, Nor- 
well, Quincy, Saugus, Somerville 
West, Southbridge, South Wey- 
mouth, Springfield Second, Mass.; 
Concord, N. H.; Buffalo, Coopers- 
town, Little Falls, N Y.; Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Brooklyn, Towan- 
da, Penn.; Springfield, Vt.; Mon- 
roe, Wis. 
Other Universalist Organizations (16 
listed Delow):) “ica. 2 see 160 
Sabbath School Union, Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, Universalist 
Club of Boston, Arlington Men’s 
Club, New Hampshire State Con- 
vention, Institute of World Affairs, 
Women’s Universalist Mission- 
ary Society of Mass., Women’s 
Alliance of Greater Boston, Beth- 
any Union, Laymen’s Committee, 
Samaritan Society of Roxbury, 
Ferry Beach Park Association, 
Patterson Fellowship of Arlington, 
Mass. and Rhode Island Y. P. 
C. U., New York State Sunday 
School Association, Universalist 
Ministerial Association. 
Outside Organizations (11) .......... 55 


No. of 
Copies 
36,777 


Organization 


25,690 
5,518 


2,088 
17,687 


19,820 


This makes the totals exclusive of sta- 
tionery and reports printed as 


mentioned above ........... 832 


As a-service to the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association (listed under Other Universalist Organi- 
zations) no charge has been made for the three issues 
of Teamwork turned out during the year 1936 (amount- 
ing to 26 pages and 12,690 copies) with the exception 
of the actual cost of the supplies and postage used. 

The service department has kept up to date for the 
use of any other organization a list of the Universalist 
ministers and state and local church officers, and has 
addressed envelopes from the corrected lists for many 
organizations, making no charge other than for the 
actual time necessary to do the job. It has also ad- 
dressed envelopes and sent out letters for a number of 
local churches and Universalist organizations. 

Our dictaphone operator has spent 176 hours on 
dictation for Dr. Van Schaick and 41 hours for the 
Y. P. C. U., a total of 217 hours. 

We have taken orders and distributed 10,000 Lenten 
Booklets, supplied over 100 churches with Loyalty 
Sunday material, and distributed leaflets on the In- 
ternational Church Extension work and other minor 
items. 

By buying our supplies of paper and envelopes in 
fairly large quantities, we have been able to make a 
considerable saving which we have passed on to our 
customers. 

As treasurer of the Convention I want to bear 
witness to the splendid, conscientious work of the 
members of our finance committee. They are men 
worthy of any organization. They give freely of their 
time and they bring to the assistance of the treasurer 
the finest and highest type of judgment and support. 
There is no question but that our finances are in a 
greatly improved condition, but this does not mean 
that we have unlimited money to spend. We must 
proceed in the same conservative way which has 
marked our recent course. If we keep our feet on the 
ground and keep our expenses approximately as at 
present we are well out of the worries of the depression. 
This is a good deal more optimistic report than we 
could present two years ago. 

* * x 

Governor Rivers of Georgia evidently believes he has found 
a better way to fight the influence of Communism in his state than 
by trying to put its leaders on the chain-gang—or perhaps the 
new strategy is merely to supplement the old. However that may 
be, the governor, according to a N. C. J. C. news service dispatch, 
has proposed to the state board of education that eight hundred 
thousand copies of the Bible be purchased by the state, one of 
them to be presented to every school child from the first grade 
through the high school. What is more, “every member of the 
ten-man board arose and endorsed 100 percent the suggestion and 
motion of the governor’’—and presumably some publishing house 
has already received what must be a juicy order even for a Bible 
publishing firm. “The growth of Communism is a menace we of 
Georgia have got to watch,’”’ the governor said, ‘‘and the best 
weapon with which to combat it is the Bible.” It is fair to assume 
that the governor, along with most other citizens, has never read 
the Bible. But one of his better informed advisers—there is one 
minister on the board of education—should suggest to him the 
advisability of publishing a special Georgian edition. By all means 
the passage in Acts about the early Christians having ‘“‘all things 
in common” should be corrected and the words of the prophets 


and Jesus should be carefully scrutinized. Meantime, without 
any question the announcement of this campaign has struck fear - 


to the hearts of Georgia’s Communist hosts. What chance will 
they have of winning from their allegiance to a capitalist economic 
order a generation reared on the doctrine that all men are equally 


children of God and equally heirs of His benefits?—Christian 


Century. 
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A Time for Re-enforcement 


HE present crisis in the Far East demands our continued expression of 
Christian friendship. It is not a time for retreat, but for renewed 
emphasis on the spirit of brotherhood. 


Harry Cary, Jr., the present head of the Mission, sums it up in these words: 


Please remember that we deal with people, not govern- 
ments. With nationalism and belief in war rampant here and 
in Europe, now, if ever, is the time for Christian forces to be 
active. Such a time is a time for re-enforcement rather than 
retreat. 


In 1890 the Universalist Church sent its first missionaries to Japan. Dr. 
Perin stated that the purpose of this work was ‘‘manhood building,’ the 
gospel of love and brotherhood touching the lives of individuals and society. 


The greatest service rendered since then has been the demonstration of 
friendship and service in Japan. Times, conditions, needs and methods have 
changed. This fundamental principle of friendship remains unaltered. 


The undersigned, representing our several church organizations, unite in an 
appeal to Universalist churches and people to stand back of our workers in 
Japan in their splendid efforts to create understanding and peace. We would 
remember ‘‘that they that are whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” 

We unite in an appeal to our people to think through this whole problem 
and thus come to a better understanding of the situation in the Orient. Let. 
knowledge, not prejudice, guide us. 

We unite in an appeal for greater co-operative effort at home and abroad 
that the “‘kingdoms of this world may become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ.” 

We unite in an appeal to our people to strengthen the hands of our workers 
in Japan in these trying days. 


The Universalist General Convention 
Walter Henry Macpherson, President 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent 


International Church Extension Board 
Frank B. Chatterton, Chacrman 
Women’s National Missionary Association 


Alice T. Walker, President 
Alice E. Taylor, Promotional Secretary 


General Sunday School Association 
Edgar R. Walker, President 
Susan M. Andrews, Hxecutive Director 
Harriet G. Yates, Field Work Supervisor 


Young People’s Christian Union 


Benjamin B. Hersey, President 
William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary 


Universalist Publishing House 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
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What’s Going to Happen to the Country Church?’ 


A. Ritchie Low 


RS. HILDA IVES, well known all over New 
England for her interest in the people of the 
countryside, is one of those women who is 

intensely alive. She has a ready mind, a quick 
tongue, a large background, and to sit down and chat 
with her about this and that, as I did the other day, 
is to become acquainted with the whole rural picture 
as it affects New England. 

One thing is certain. This slight but dynamic 
little woman from up Portland way does not think in 
terms of nice, smooth, old-fashioned grooves, and 
some of her ideas undoubtedly sound somewhat revo- 
lutionary to the more staid, placid worshipers who 
occupy our pews each Lord’s Day. For example, 
she contends that just as school teachers have to go to 
summer school every so often in order to hold their 
teaching certificate, so should rural ministers be com- 
pelled to take summer courses in order to continue 
their work in the ministry. Well, how do you like it? 
Seems to me to be practical and certainly such a move 
would tend to brush many of us up and help keep us 
wide awake, mentally. While she spoke in terms of 
rural clergy, I have no doubt she had in mind those 
who also serve the larger places. 

The time has long since passed, in Mrs. Ives’ 
view, when any old stick can succeed at the cross- 
roads. As a matter of fact, she went on to say, that 
it took more of an all-round man to make a success 
of the average small town church. He has to be more 
versatile, do more things, do more personal work, be 
leader of this and that. If you are out where the tall 
grass grows, you know all about it. 

“What do you consider the outstanding needs 
of the little white church on Main Street, Mrs. 
Ives?”’ 

“There are many needs, but let me mention just 
one or two, Mr. Low. First, the farmer must have an 
economic foundation that will give him a reasonable 
profit. Everything depends upon that. If he has 
little or no money, it stands to reason he can do next 
to nothing for his church. Second, there is need for 
the co-operative spirit. Many small towns undoubt- 
edly have too many churches and the scattering of 
energies over two or three handfuls of people does not 
make for a live, vigorous, active church. Then, too, 
Mr. Low, we so sorely need an adequately trained 
ministry. We need men who will take up the rural 
church as their life work and not regard it merely as a 
stepping-stone to something they consider bigger . . . t 

The New England seminaries are alive to this 
situation and five of them, Bangor, Harvard, Hart- 
ford, Yale and Andover-Newton make up the Inter- 
Seminary Commission which is concentrating on giv- 
ing special training to men who are looking forward 
to engaging in rural church work. This is decidedly 
a step in the right direction and already men who have 
been trained in these schools of the prophets are giving 
a good account of their stewardship. 

*An interview with Mrs. Hilda Ives, president of the New 
England Town-and Country Church Commission... ve 


Mrs. Ives has been teaching in two of these 
seminaries, but this winter, she told me with the en- 
thusiasm of a twenty-year-old, she is going to tackle 
a new job. She is going to supervise the work of 
forty-one rural parishes, small country churches now 
being pastored by theological students. Just as a 
school superintendent goes from school to school, lis- 
tening to the recitations of the children, conferring 
with teachers, talking over problems with the local 
school boards, Mrs. Ives will go in and out of the 
parishes, conferring with the students, finding out 
how they are getting along, what their difficulties are, 
and in general extending the helping hand. Who 
is there among us country ministers who would not 
have made fewer blunders had he had this sort of 
kindly oversight when he first started out in the work 
of the pastorate? 

It takes a special kind of person to do super- 
visory work of this kind. Not every one is capable. 
The wrong kind of person would do a great deal of 
harm in a very short space of time, but Mrs. Ives is 
not that type. She has some husky boys of her own, 
she understands the difficulties men are up against 
who minister to cross-roads congregations and above 
all she has a sympathetic touch and the kind of human 
approach that intuitively tells you that she is your 
friend. While such work as she is beginning in the 
fall is somewhat new, I have a notion that within ten 
years it will be regarded as quite ordinary. 

Is there as much unrest among rural ministers as 
there used to be? Yes, assured Mrs. Ives, there is. 
The lack of money has something to do with it, in her 
view. Men like to pay their bills and take care of 
their general expenses, but how can they when, in 
some cases, they are being pitifully underpaid? Fed- 
eration or the organizing of larger parishes were ways 
out which she suggested. There is a tremendous 
amount of mental strain in many a parsonage and 
this is due, she thinks, to the minister and his family 
being up against it financially. Other people are also 
up against it, but then let it not be forgotten, said 
Mrs. Ives, that there are expenses incurred by church 
leaders that are not expected of others—the upkeep 
of an auto, no small item in a large area, payments 
for a telephone, stamps for correspondence, conven- 
tions to attend, etc. 

The time is coming, this New England rural 
leader believes, when country churches will band to- 
gether and have a selected staff of workers. The 
present system does not make for efficiency, for no one 
man can possibly do and do well all the things the 
average pastor is asked to do. With half a dozen or 
so parishes in an area getting together there could 
be a director of young people’s work, a social worker, 
a parish visitor, preacher, and so forth. 
small churches would be under competent manage- 
ment, more accomplished, more people reached. The 
extension of the larger parish idea is bound to come in 
time, as Mrs. Ives sees it. 

She also spoke of a contribution made by min- 
isters’ families that very few ever think of. Men who 


In this way 
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_ labor in out-of-the-way places may sometimes get the 

_ idea that they don’t amount to much, but if those who 

_ live in parsonages live wholesome, Christian lives 

_ they are exerting an influence that while intangible 
_ is none the less influential. 

What should pastors do when asked to join such 

organizations as the Grange and the Farm Bureau? 

_ The president of the New England Town and Country 

Church Commission replied that if they can afford it, 

_ they should do so. She reminded me that both are 

doing something for the people of the countryside and 

_ that church leaders should be alert to the possibili- 
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ties and the benefits that come from close co-operation 
with these organizations and their leaders. 

Mrs. Ives is full of hope for the country churches 
of New England. New leaders are making their ap- 
pearance, there is more of an awareness of what is 
needed, seminaries are more conscious of the part they 
have to play and the type of young fellow who is 
offering his service is heartening. She reminded me 
that God had but one Son and he was a rural pastor. 
All who minister at the cross-roads should magnify 
their task for theirs is truly the biggest job in the 
world. 


Darwin and the Golden Rule 


William E. Ritter 


HAVE lately endeavored to show that the social 
instinects—the prime principles of man’s moral 
constitution—with the aid of active intellectual 

powers and the effects of habit, naturally lead to the 
Golden Rule: ‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye to them likewise,’ and this lies at the foundation 
of morality.”” This you may read in Charles Dar- 
_ win’s “Descent of Man’ (1874, 2nd Ed., p. 194). 

So far as I have looked into the matter, no pro- 
_ fessional student of religion, ethics, or sociology has 
taken serious notice of this statement by Mr. Darwin. 
Such neglect suggests that his standpoint was out of 
line with tradition and accepted ideas on the sub- 

ject. 
On page 149 of the same book you will find key 
words to the clause in the above quotation about 
what he “had endeavored to show.”’ Taking up the 
“moral sense” in his “comparison of the mental 

powers of man and the lower animals,” he says: ““This 
- great question has been discussed by many writers of 

consummate ability, and my sole excuse for touching 
on it is the impossibility of here passing it over.” 
Why couldn’t he pass it over? Why, in the teeth of 
his recognition that the question belonged properly to 
writers of ‘consummate ability” (as contrasted with 
his own?) should he still think he must touch the 
“sreat question’’? 

His main excuse is this: “As far as I know, no one 
has approached it exclusively from the side of natural 
history.” 

A proposal to treat the moral problem as one of 
natural history is likely to strike most persons as 
something of a curiosity, but hardly deserving serious 

attention; at least, in the absence of definite informa- 
Cay about the proposer’s conception of the prob- 
em. 

But when the person received information on this 
point the mere curiosity of the proposal is likely to 
_ be replaced in the person’s estimate by its seeming 
_ absurdity or even monstrosity. For listen to what 
_ Mr. Darwin has to say about the moral sense or con- 
science: “It is summed up in that short but imperious 
word ought, so full of high significance.’ And he 
_ quotes Immanuel Kant: “Duty! Wondrous thought 
_ that worketh neither by fond insinuation, flattery, nor 
by any threat, but by holding up thy naked law in the 
soul, and so extorting for thyself always reverence, 
if not always obedience; before whom all appetites 


7 


a 
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are dumb, however secretly they rebel, whence thy 
original?” 

It is hardly open to doubt that in quoting Kant’s 
exclamatory question about the origin of the idea of 
duty, of ought, Darwin was thinking of his own an- 
swer to the question. : 

Hence in faithfulness to his principles and prac- 
tices as a naturalist, it was not possible for him to rest 
satisfied with apostrophizing the idea. He must be 
specific, concrete. The imperious ought, the won- 
drous thought, duty, must be seen in its work- 
ings. 

As the most noble of all man’s attributes, “It 
leads him without a moment’s-hesitation to risk his 
life for that of a fellow creature; or after due delibera- 
tion, impelled simply by the deep feeling of right and 
duty, to sacrifice it in some great cause.” 

Notice clearly what we have here: the man who 
upset the thought of the world about the nature of 
man by propounding a theory of his origin, in which 
natural selection leading to the survival of the fit- 
test is very potent, endorsing a conception of man 
propounded by the founders of at.least seven of the 
world’s great religions and figuratively expressed as 
the Golden Rule; and endorsing also a conception of 
man propounded by perhaps the foremost modern 
philosopher according to which man’s supreme attrib- 
ute is his embodiment of the categorical imperative as 
to his own moral conduct. 

Could anything be more paradoxical? The 
doctrines of “red in tooth and claw” and human 
brotherhood talked by the same man in almost the 
same breath, and in the name of natural science! I 
suppose seven-tenths of the learned of today and 
practically all the unlearned would consider such talk 
as little better than prattle from an abnormal mind. 

Until recently it had seemed to me to contain 
elements so incompatible as to make it almost mean- 
ingless. But with a searching re-study of Mr. Dar- 
win’s life and works it no longer seems that way to 
me. And I am quite sure there was for him funda- 
mental compatibility, not only in his teachings but 
in his own personal life. 

I am calling special attention to the matter now 
with the hope of getting more information than I 
have been able to get on how ‘“‘writers of consummate 
ability,’ such as Darwin had in mind, may be ex- 
pected to have viewed his way of treating the moral 
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problem. To be still more to the point, I am hoping 
to get more light than I have been able to get on how 
accredited students of today in the various human- 
istic realms, economics, politics, sociology, ethics, 
religion, and the rest, view the idea of reaching the 
idea of the Golden Rule and the brotherhood of man 
via the road of natural history. 

My understanding of Mr. Darwin from renewed 
studies of him and his work make me appreciate how 
much more of an “intellectual colossus” (recent char- 


acterization by an eminent anthropologist) the man 
was than I formerly recognized. One of the main 
evidences of this is his treatment of this very subject 
of the “moral sense or conscience.” The subject is a 
phase of Darwinism that has been eithet overlooked 
or not understood or disbelieved by everybody so 
far as I have yet discovered. But in my opinion, it 
points the way by which natural science may deal 
with aspects of morality that are quite beyond the 
reach of traditional philosophy or religion. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Theme for the Month—The Church at Work 
Marion L. Ulmer 


THEME FOR WEEK—THE CHURCH AND YOUR LIFE 
Monday, October 11 


Personal Religious Living 
Be still and know that lam God. Psalm 46: 10. 


Amid the turmoil of our highly-complex life, we must find 
time and place for that quiet ‘culture of the soul” which is said 
to be the soul of culture. Time to be alone with ourselves, to 
face the reality of God and put ourselves in harmony with His 
purpose for our lives, is the only luxury modern life seems to 
deny many. Yet this is a necessity for the development of our 
best selves. 

We move through hurried, crowded days in a tumult of 
events. Only rarely do we stop for a personal inventory. So 
we lose our hold on real values, in our pursuit of the immediate 
and ofttimes petty tasks. 

Let us resolve to take or make the time we sorely need for 
the nurture of our personal religious lives. 


I cannot lose Thee! Still in Thee abiding 
The end is clear, how wide so e’er I roam; 
The Law that holds the worlds my steps is guiding, 
And I must rest at last in Thee, my home. ~ 
Eliza Scudder. 

Read Psalm 46 : 1-5 and 10. 

Prayer: O Lord, support us all the day long of this troublous 
life, until the shadows lengthen and the evening comes, and the 
busy world is hushed, and the fever of life is over, and our work is 
done. Then, in Thy great mercy, grant us a safe lodging anda 
holy rest, and peace at the last. Amen. 

(John Henry Newman.) 


Tuesday, October 12 
The Church and Worship 


Churches are likely to assume that the sole purpose of wor- 
ship is to inspire better living. Unquestionably, this is a true 
test of worship. But the experience of worship is too significant 
in itself to be merely a means to anend. “Worship,” says Fiske 
in ‘“‘The Recovery of Worship,” ‘‘is both a means and an end in 
itself. It is unquestionably the chief means of inspiring and 
motivating Christian conduct and character; it is also a satis- 
fying experience of self-expression, self-dedication and adoration 
for the glory of God.” 

Do Protestants really worship? Many churches, stripped 
bare of the ministry of beauty through architecture, symbolism, 
historic ritual, beautiful vestments, offer an intellectual service 
in which not the worship of the Creator God but the spiritual 
culture of the worshiper seems the objective. 

The church may rally its social life around activities, its 
financial life around lucrative events, but if it fails in guiding 
seekers to God through worship, it is little but a social club or 
service bureau. The living God, made real to hungering men 
and women through worship which will give them power and 


assurance to face life courageously, must be the first objective 
of the church. 


Read Psalm 95 : 1-6. 


Prayer: Do Thou ever teach us, O Lord, that all hearts are 
empty except Thou fillest them, and all desires fail except they 
crave after Thee; of Thy compassion do Thou give us light and 
grace to seek and find Thee, that we may be Thine and Thou 
mayest be ours for ever and ever. Amen. 


(From ‘“‘Prayers Ancient and Modern.’’) 


Wednesday, October 13 
The Church and Fellowship 


Desire for conradeship is deeply ingrained in the nature of 
most people. In success and failure alike, we long to share our 
experiences. 

Mutual interests are essential to true friendship. Comrade- 
ship around an intellectual quest or a human problem attains 
new color. 

For many, the fellowship the church offers is one which gives 
opportunity for growth. People of varied backgrounds and ex- 
periences—even those of different races—can fellowship to- 
gether happily in dedication to a great cause. 

Let the fellowship the church makes possible lift your 
friendship above the narrow, shallow level in which it may now 
be, into a new experience of refreshment and invigoration. 


Read 1 Corinthians 12 :27 through 1 Corinthians 13; 7. 


Prayer: We rejoice, O Lord, in the sweetness of companion- 
ship, in the joy of understanding hearts and in the faith of strong 
souls, and we beseech Thee to interpret for us the wonder of 
human friendship. Amen. 

(From ‘‘Acts of Devotion.”’) 


Thursday, October 14 
The Church and Stewardship 
Matthew 10: 8. 


We must face honestly the fact that no one can be wholly 
Christian until he is Christian in all his relationships. At the 
heart of Christian living lies the problem of stewardship, and 
failure at this point is a cause of much that is un-Christian in 
our society. Not only the getting and spending of money, but 
time and talents, as well, are involved in this problem. The 
church ought to teach the Christian use of all possessions, be- 
cause involved in their use are some of the fundamental problems 
of human relationships. 

Many of the difficulties of church administration arise be- 
cause people have never been trained in stewardship, and have 
no conception of themselves as stewards of their possessions. 
Someone has said: ‘‘There is a difference in ownership and pos- 
session. The ownership still lies with the Creator, who has 
entrusted property to our possession for a little while.” __ 

May we so fully realize this, that we shall be better stewards 
of those possessions for which we are responsible! 


Freely ye have received, freely give. 
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Read Matthew 25 : 14-30. 

Prayer: Of the richness of Thy world, we have been the 
recipients, O Lord. Thou hast enabled us to earn; now teach 
us to give, and in the sharing to find our lives enriched. Amen. 


Friday, October 15 
The Church and Service 


We must not only give what we have, we must also give what 
we are-——Cardinal Mercier. 

There is a legend of a monk worshiping in his cell who ex- 
perienced in a strange visitation the very presence of God. As 
he knelt, wondering and adoring, the wails of beggars outside 
the monastery came to his ears. Try as he would, he could not 
shut out the insistent clamor, and rose reluctantly to serve. 
Many duties claimed him until the day’s end. Returning wearily 
to his cell, the lost exultation of the morning enfolded him. 
Kneeling there, it seemed he heard God’s voice: “Hadst thou 
stayed, I must have fled.” 

It is easy to be religious when wrapped in the silent splendor 
of the vision of the Holy One; it is sometimes difficult in the heat 
and hurry of activity. Organized as our churches are, however, 
it is necessary that humble, routine tasks be done. A faith that 
can stand the pressure of such service is a true test of the work- 
ability of our religion. 

Read Luke 10 : 25-42. 

Prayer: Not alone the radiant vision revealed to us in the 
sanctuary, O Lord, but the “Well done” which faithful service 
earns, is our desire. Speak to us, we pray, not only in the ecstasy 
of worship, but also in the press of life’s enriching human con- 
tacts. Amen. 


Saturday, October 16 
The Church and Community Relationships 

The church at worship is a group in a circle, facing inward 
for inspiration toward the God they worship. The church at 
service is a group facing outward toward the world they would 
serve in His name. 

In some instances, the circle never faces outward, never 
turns toward the community for a concerted movement upon 
places of need. Sometimes a church refuses to join hands with 
a sister-church to serve the larger good. For this reason, organ- 
ized religion may make no impact upon a given community, 
and millions of unchurched throughout our land, believing the 
church to be a group of self-centered people with no vital rela- 
tion to everyday life, go on their way without its ministrations. 

Who knows what would happen if our churches faced out- 
ward co-operatively toward their common community task? 
You know, and so do I? 

Read Matthew 7 : 15-23. 

Prayer: O God, grant us a vision of our city, fair as it 
might be; a city of righteousness, where none shall wrong his 
neighbor; a city of plenty, where evil and poverty shall be done 
away; a city of brotherhood, where all success shall be founded on 
service, and honor shall be given to nobleness alone; a city of 
peace, where order shall not rest on force, but on the love of all 
for the common life and welfare through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

(From ‘‘Morning Prayers,” published by the Student 

Christian Movement, London.) 


Sunday, October 17 
A Mighty Minority 
Thoughtful churchmen become discouraged because the 
church seems ineffective to meet individual and community 


problems. 
Dr. Einstein believes two per cent of our population could 
end war if they took a resolute stand against its support. Dr. 


Fosdick comments that Jesus was interested in a few kernels of 


seed—the disciples—that germinal two per cent who would 
leaven the whole lump. 
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If two per cent of the members of your church pledged 
themselves to a genuine experiment in the) cultivation of their 
devotional lives, to more sincere corporate worship, to deepen- 
ing friendship and true stewardship, to unselfish service within 
the church and community—what achievements in Christian 
living would result! 

Would you, who care enough about your personal growth to 
follow this series of readings, dare be among the two per cent in 
your church? 


Read Matthew 13: 31-33 and Matthew 5: 13-16. 


Prayer: Our Father, help us to see life in true perspective. 
In the pressure of work, we lose the sense of proportion. The 
great and eternal realities of life we forget while we wrestle with 
the immediate and the temporal. Restore to us the far look 
and the confident faith. Underneath the noise and roar, let 
us hear the everlasting harmonies; after the earthquake, wind 
and fire, let us hear the still, small voice. Amen. 

(From ‘‘Hymns of Hope and Courage,” Pilgrim Press.) 


ek ok 


NATIONAL Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION AT TURKEY RUN 
Flora Turner 


Peru Turkey Run State Park, home of the Mid- 

West Institute and dear to the hearts of Universalist 
young people from the East and the West alike, was the scene 
of the forty-ninth annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Held later than usual to prevent a conflict 
with the L. I. B. Conference in England in July, the convention 
opened Tuesday evening, August 24, and closed with the installa- 
tion of officers on Saturday morning, August 28. 

Registrations on Tuesday were considerably augmented 
by later arrivals. The official delegates numbered forty-six, but 
nearly seventy were present at some time during the convention. 
Ten states were represented, the Mid-West having the largest 
group, followed closely by New England. There were also 
delegates from New York, New Jersey, and California, but none 
from the South. 

Following the first of a series of excellent meals in the Com- 
missary Loft, the delegates gathered at Sunset Point for vespers. 
These simple outdoor services of song and poem and prayer, in 
the cool dimming twilight, were truly moments of inspiration. 
To Mrs. Sidney Esten, Mrs. James McKnight, and O. Herbert 
McKinney, Jr., belongs the credit for these worship periods. 

At 8.00 p. m. in the recreation hall (one of a group of build- 
ings at the former C. C. C. barracks, used for convention pur- 
poses) the convention was officially called to order by the presi- 
dent, the Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey. Convention committees 
were announced, after which we heard a friendly word of wel- 
come from Mr. James, representing the staff of Turkey Run Inn. 

The president’s annual message was not a lengthy address, 
but rather a succinct report of a year of much personal activity 
and devoted effort. 

Mr. Hersey then introduced the Rev. Edward A. Day, of 
Rochester, Minn., who delivered the keynote address. Speaking 
briefly on each of the four conference group topics—Facing Per- 
sonal, Church, Social and World Problems—Mr. Day issued a 
flaming challenge to liberal youth which brought forcibly to all 
of us the realization that we are still reciting our faith rather 
than living it. 

At 8.45 the group assembled to receive assignments to the 
conference sections which met each morning from 8.45 to 10.15. 
The groups discussing personal problems and church problems 
were led by Mrs. Mabel Esten and the Rev. James McKnight, 
respectively; the social problems group got off to a flying start 
under the Rev. Clinton Scott of Peoria, Ill., after whose de- 
parture the Rev. Richard Bird of Norwich, Conn., and Leonard 
Marshall of Pasadena, Calif., carried on jointly; and the world 
problems group was conducted by the Rev. Sidney Esten of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent 
of Churches. 

Although only four and one-half hours of the whole conven- 
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tion period was given to each of these conference groups, a great 
deal of ground was covered and some very worth-while conclu- 
sions arrived at. Much credit is due the leaders of these groups 
for the fine results achieved. 

Following the section meetings, the business session was 
called to order at 10.30 o’clock. Reports were received from 
the executive board, the treasurer, the church extension divi- 
sion, the Onward superintendent, and the nominations committee. 

At noon the convention adjourned to the Inn to receive 
instructions from the special reception committee, appointed to 
arrange a suitable welcome to Dr. Roger Etz. Confusion as to 
the exact time of arrival added to the success of the conspiracy, 
forcing the reverend gentleman to cool his heels at the railroad 
station in Marshall until the arrival of the lone, seemingly 
bored, individual dispatched to pick him up. Once at the Inn, 
however, the ‘‘Rajah’’ was welcomed by “‘Sultan’’ Esten in a 
flowery speech punctuated by the salaams of the assembled 
multitude. A call for the royal chariot brought forth a gaily 
bedecked wheelbarrow, propelled by those two noble steeds 
Ben (Hersey) and Bill (Gardner). Escorted by two lovely 
maidens and followed by a chanting throng of conventioneers, 
the entourage reached the Commissary more or less intact, and 
the “Rajah” graciously expressed his appreciation to his loyal 
subjects. 

At the evening meeting, Dr. Etz told the group about the 
mission projects in Japan and Korea. This talk, illustrated 
with slides made by the speaker on a recent visit to the Orient, 
presented a vivid, heart-stirring picture of the wonderful work 
being done by Harry and June Cary and their associates in 
Japan, and by Mr. Jio and Dr. Pak in Korea. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution, calling for a 
biennial convention rather than the present annual one, were 
discussed at some length. Feeling that suitable preparation for 
the fiftieth anniversary convention in 1939 would necessitate 
a national convention next year, the group voted unanimously 
to postpone action on these amendments for one year. 

Thursday afternoon at two o’clock, under the proverbial 
broiling sun, the baseball teams of East and West (of Albany), 
captained by Fred Allen of Maine and the Rev. George Wood 
of Ohio, met in a thrilling contest which the East won by a score 
of 8-5. The East’s battery certainly deserves ‘‘honorable men- 
tion in dispatches,’’ for the pitcher’s efforts were largely respon- 
sible for his team’s victory, and the catcher carried manfully on 
in spite of painful collisions with the ball and the opposing 
catcher. 

After-dinner movies of the Japanese and Korean churches, 
and of previous conventions and institutes at Turkey Run, 
served as an appetizer to the evening’s piece de resistance—a 
“‘moonlight’’ hike (sans moon) climaxed by a wiener and marsh- 
mallow roast. 

Friday morning’s devotions in the log church were led by 
Mrs. Hersey, with a solo by Leonard Marshall. 

At the final business session the report of the recommenda- 
tions and resolutions committee was presented by its chairman, 
Paul Henniges of Peoria, Ill. These recommendations and 
resolutions, which were adopted with minor changes, included 
recommendations instructing the executive board to co-operate 
with the coming subscription drive of The Christian Leader and 
with the co-ordinated denominational program; advising the 
appointment of committees to make plans for the fiftieth anni- 
versary convention and the creation of a committee to prepare 
and dis-seminate educational material on the national financial 
set-up; and urging the formation of regional groups. 

The president yielded the chair for the election of officers, 
which resulted in a unanimous ballot for the following: President, 
the Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, Maine; vice-president, 
William Metz of Morrisville, Vt.; secretary, William E. Gardner 
of Canton, Mass.; treasurer, Arthur B. Littlefield of Newton 
Centre, Mass.; trustees for two years, Donald E. Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., and the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Brook- 
line, Mass. 

The secretary presented a communication from the Ferry 


Beach Park Association, extending an invitation for the 1938 
convention to be held at Ferry Beach. The invitation was 
referred to the executive board for consideration. 

The annual banquet on Friday evening featured the Inn’s 
justly famous fried chicken, to the gastronomic delight of the 


. delegates assembled. The Rev. Richard Bird, acting as toast- 


master, called on President Hersey, who presented the official 
message of the Executive Board. 

The Spooner Cup for the largest per capita church extension 
contribution: was again awarded to the Pittsfield, Maine, union 
and received for,that union by Fred Allen in the absence of a 
delegate from Pittsfield. The Karlen Cup, which is awarded 
annually to the union sending the delegates the greatest number 
of miles, once more was received by Leonard Marshall for the 
Pasadena, Calif., union. 

Adjourning to the recreation hall, the delegates enjoyed a 
program in which Messrs. Hersey, Gardner and Henniges, our 
representatives at the Leyden International Bureau Conference 
at Oxford, England, touched on the highlights of their experiences 
abroad, both in the serious and the humorous vein. 

Saturday morning the group gathered in the log church for 
the final devotional service and the installation of the new 
officers by the Rev. Sidney Esten and Dr. Roger F. Etz. This 
impressive consecration service brought to a close another 
happy, enthusiastic convention, the success of which will surely 
be !ncreasingly apparent in the work of local and state organiza- 
tions during the coming year. 

* 


* * 


TEA 


There is a perverse demon continually on the lookout to put 
a spoke in the wheel of international amity. Diabolically clever, 
he knows that a tactless utterance will sometimes nullify the 
noblest efforts of statesmen, and so he finds his medium and 
inspires a verbal faux pas, innocent to the unenlightened ear, 
yet full of hidden dynamite. 

If there is one thing the best minds of France and England 
agree on, it is the desirability of a cordial understanding between 
the peoples—something deeper than an entente cordiale dictated 
alone by policy and common interests. And if there is one 
belief imbedded in the English consciousness, it is that there is 
nothing equal to an English cup of tea. Let France have the 
palm for coffee (what will an American say to that?); but every 
one knows you cannot get a good cup of tea in France. 

And now a Paris newspaper—the name is charitably with- 
held—publishes an article in which a recent visitor to England 
declares that the reputation of the English cup of tea is “very 
exaggerated.” The tea is either ‘‘excessively somber and sting- 
ing, ’or else “insipid, yet without true limpidity.”’ 

These observations betray the writer’s technical ignorance; 
but let that pass. The great point is that he has laid rude hands 
on a sacred altar. Suppose a dull Englishman were to impugn 
the wines of France! 

No! Foreigners know nothing about tea. Even Chinese do 
not understand the art of making it. They drink it without 
cream. Fancy! There are those who will tell you that the 
mandarin’s tea is brewed from the leaves freshly gathered, that 
said leaves are afterwards dried and sold to the English con- 
noisseur. A base fabrication, one may be sure. 

Of course, Swift once spoke of an English “‘dish” of tea as 
water bewitched, but he was the George Bernard Shaw of his 
day. Elderly English ladies who travel among the barbarians 
of Europe and America still bring their tea and tea-making out- 
fits along with them. Even strong men feel lost without their 
five o’clock, and they must have their cup brought to the bedside 
every morning for consumption in advance of the celebrated tub 
(another British monopoly, as you know). } 


Americans of a past generation drank tea that left much to ~ 


be desired. Coffee has always been our national beverage. Philip 
Hale used to say tea was tolerable only when powerfully laced 
with New England rum; but that was his local patriotism. Now- 
adays we take no back water from any base Saxon in the matter 
of fragrant tea.—Bosion Herald. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP - 


PROGRAM AND OFFERING 


Because we as Universalists believe in 
the worth of all souls, regardless of race, 
creed or color, we took the message of our 
faith to Japan fifty years ago. The need 
isnolessgreattoday. AsHarry Cary, Jr., 
acting head of our mission in the Orient 
says in a recent letter, “This is no time 
for retrenchment, rather should we re- 
enforce.” 

Let knowledge, not prejudice guide us 
now as together we plan for the annual 
educational program culminating in an 
offering for the furtherance of our work in 
the Orient. In addition to our support of 
the able work which Miss Ruth G. Down- 
ing is doing as kindergartner in Tokyo, 
we are this year assuming a new project— 
that of providing the leadership for a 
Sewing Class in Taiku, Korea. 

The sacrificial spirit and work of Rev. 
Ryonki Cho, our Universalist minister in 
Korea has led all who have heard his story 
to call him “the modern apostle Paul.” 
At tremendous cost to himself- and his 
family, and persecution of his associates 
as well as himself, he is practicing the 
social gospel in Taiku and outlying dis- 
tricts. In addition to trying to raise 
funds for a new hospital, since the medical 
clinic started some time ago has far out- 
grown its quarters, he has organized a 
sewing school for needy women. As 
leader of this work, he has secured the 
assistance of Mrs. On Jun Pak, a young 
Korean widow, with a small son to sup- 
port, who lived three years at the Black- 
mer Home in Tokyo while receiving her 
training in sewing. Out of loyalty to our 
ehurch she has given her services for two 
years to this work, living on whatever 
small reimbursement Mr. Cho was able 
to make from time to time. Through in- 
formation supplied by Miss Georgene E. 
Bowen, for ten years head of our work at 
the Blackmer Home, we feel that our 
schools will be eager to help provide the 
support needed to continue Mrs. Pak as 
leader of this sewing project. Just as the 
slipper industry has provided economic 
security for countless homes, so this sewing 
project will provide it for countless women. 
Further information about Mrs. Pak, to- 
gether with her photograph, is being sent 
your superintendent. Lesson V in the 
current issue of The Helper, published by 
the Universalist Publishing House, will 
supply details about Mr. Cho and the 
work which he is doing in our name. 

This year we are suggesting that two 
Sundays be used for this program. The 
regular services of worship have already 
reached every superintendent. Additional 
material, including detailed suggestions for 
the unloading of the Treasure Ship from 
the East, photographs of both Mrs. Pak 


and Miss Downing, and lists of stereopti- 
con slides, objects from Japan, and books 
available for both teachers and pupils, 
have been mailed your superintendent. 
Offering envelopes, one for every pupil 
and teacher in your school, will reach you 
later. 

We urge your wholehearted co-opera- 
tion in the support of this branch of the 


work of our church. 
* co 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ruth G. Downing 


You probably know that the things I 
am responsible for here in Tokyo, Japan, 
are two kindergartens, two church schools, 
a social service center called Dojin House, 
and a little Japanese house called ‘Sunny 
Corner.” 

How I wish you were right here with 
me this morning as I sit looking out on the 
Dojin House, with its gay new window 
boxes and its broad playground surrounded 
by a new low bamboo fence. You would 
not enjoy the weather, for it is the rainy 
season, when everything molds and rusts 
and gets sticky, but you would like the 
pictures I am seeing, I know. Up the 
hill and down the hill and from all direc- 
tions are coming little gnomes dressed in 
red and brown and tan, with an occasional 
enormous gay flower hovering over them. 
Perhaps you will guess that these gnomes 
are really the kindergarten children, in 
their pointed-capped rain capes, and the 
flowers are the huge paper umbrellas 
carried by mothers or maids, upon whose 
backs are children too tiny to plod through 
the mud. On a rainy day, in her high 
wooden clogs, mother grows three or four 
inches taller than usual, and way up on 
her back, under the softly glowing um- 
brella, little Masao Chan rides serenely 
along, enjoying the soft, silvery rain 
fingers that come tapping on the paper 
roof over his head. I love to watch my 
children gather, and I always say a little 
prayer that God will help them to grow 
on that day just a little bit more—in body 
and souland mind. And while the Ohayo 
kindergarten is farther away and I can- 
not watch the boys and girls from there as 
they come tripping along, still I can see 
them in my mind, and they are always 
included in my prayer. 

In the big kindergarten rooms of the 
Midori and Ohayo kindergartens who 
cares if it rains! There is plenty to do, 
and since some kind American friends 
sent money to put gravel on the play- 
grounds, we can run out between show- 
ers to climb on the Jungle Gym, swing in 
the swings, or slide on the slide. Inside, 
we are helping God to make beautiful 
flowers grow; to change polliwogs into 
frogs, and silkworms into butterflies. Our 
part is to water and to feed and to watch. 


We are learning that God needs us to help 
Him and that we need Him to help us. 
Just now we are asking Him to take espe- 
cial care of Kimiko San’s little sister who 
is very ill in the hospital across the way. 
On Children’s Day, all our Sunday school 
children brought flowers as an offering. 
Afterward we took them to the hospitals. 

One of the most important things which 
our kindergartens do is to give little 
children a chance to play in the sunshine 
in a good, safe place. Jam sure you think 
of Japan as a land of sunshine and flowers, 
but really we have much rain, and because 
Japan is an island country there is much 
dampness. Almost every one of our 
children has a brother, a sister, or some- 
body in the family who has tuberculosis. 
So in kindergarten, we work very hard to 
build strong bodies. Dr.,Okada comes 
once a month to examine us and help us 
to keep well. Japanese gardens, while 
they are very beautiful, are not suitable 
places for little children to play in, and 
many of our children live in very smal] 
houses or in shops which have no gardens. 
The only place in which these children 
can play is the street. Therefore, our 
two playgrounds are full from morning 
until night with happy, laughing children. 
This summer the mothers made sun-suits, 
so that their children’s bodies may drink 
in even more sunshine. 

* * 


YOUR RECOMMENDATION 
COMMITTEE 


At every convention the most important 
committee is that one which brings in the 
recommendations as to the course which 
our organization shall pursue in the 
months ahead. Such a committee car- 
ries real responsibility, and should be 
selected with care. Because ours is a 
democratic organization, we try to have 
this committee truly representative of our 
schools. 

Following is a list of the persons who 
have agreed to serve as members of this 
committee for our coming convention at 
Chicago: 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Salem, Mass., 
chairman. 

Mrs. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta, Me. 

Rev. Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mr. J. Stewart Diem, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Donald K. Evans, Clinton, Ill. 

Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord, Newbie 

Mrs. Stanley Manning, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Lillian Smith, Brooklyn, Penn. 

Mrs. Howard D. Spoerl, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Gustav Ulrich, Outlaw’s Bridge, 
NeCe 

Miss Mary E. Willits, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Rev. George H. Wood, New Madison , 
Ohio. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBER 22 


Oct. 22 is not just another day to those 
of us in the Y. P. C. U., because it is the 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Union. In the city of Lynn, Mass., on 
Oct. 22, 1889, the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union was founded during the ses- 
sions of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, which were then being held 
there. This year marks the forty-eighth 
birthday of the Union. 

Let us look back and take a glimpse of 
that meeting in Lynn forty-eight years ago. 
The following is taken from Dr. Frederick 
A. Bisbee’s ‘‘Miniature History of the 
Young People’s Christian Union,’’ which 
was published in connection with the 
souvenir program for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary convention in 1914: 

“Tt is impossible to express the surprise 
and joy which thrilled the hearts of those 
adventurers when there came up to Lynn 
on that twenty-second of October, 1889, 
one hundred and thirty-one delegates, 
representing fifty-six young people’s soci- 
eties, and thirteen states. There seemed 
something like prophecy to the young 
American in this historic number of states. 

“The Rev. Dr. Pullman, the pastor, 
gave an address of welcome in which he 
outlined the purpose of the gathering. As 
president of the initiating society, Mr. 
A. J. Cardall called the session to order 
and Mr. Lee E. Joslyn was made temporary 
chairman, and later elected the first presi- 
dent of the organization. 

“Tt is to be noted that, at this first 
gathering, certain primary purposes were 
indicated. First, in the adoption of a 
name it was insisted that the word “‘Chris- 
tian’’ be made emphatic. Next, we find 
in the preamble to the constitution which 
was adopted, the following: ‘We, the 
young people of the Universalist Church, 
believing that organization is necessary 
to the successful quickening and proper 
expression of our energies in the cause of 
the church, do adopt the following con- 
stitution.’ Then follows this statement of 
the object: ‘The object shall be to promote 
an earnest Christian life among the young 
people of the Universalist Church, and the 
sympathetic union of all young people’s 
societies in their efforts to make them- 
selves more useful in the service of God.’ 

“, ... At the very start there was 
recognition of the value of the press, and 
the ‘Universalist Union’ was made the 
official organ, and following the conven- 
tion, an edition of twenty-five hundred 
copies was distributed throughout the 
denomination which did much to bring 
into the new fellowship other organiza- 
tions, and hasten the time when all should 
be one. 

“. ... The first board was as fol- 
lows: President, Lee E. Joslyn of Michigan; 


secretary, James D. Tillinghast of New 
York; treasurer, Nannie Jenison of Massa- 
chusetts; executive board, J. Thomas 
Moore of Pennsylvania, Clara B. Adams 
of Massachusetts, Angie M. Brooks of 
Maine, and Belle Gibson of Illinois.” « 
Such was the beginning of the Y. P. 
C.U. Itis hoped that our groups through- 
out the denomination will set aside the 


twenty-second of October as a day of 
special celebration and will join together in 
celebrating this anniversary. At the Uni- 
versalist Conventions which meet in 
Chicago this month the final event will be 
a Y. P. C. U. birthday party following the 
banquet on Friday night, Oct. 22. This. 
will be sponsored by the Illinois State 
Y. P. C. U., and all Universalists in 
Chicago will be invited to attend. 

Already the Executive Board is making 
plans for the fiftieth anniversary, which 
will be observed in 1939. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Presidents’ 
Council of the Missionary Societies of 
Massachusetts was held on Tuesday, 
Sept. 28, at Bethany Union, Boston. 

The meeting was opened by the state 
president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. It may be 
fairly said that a fine “spirit of awareness” 
characterized the day. After the opening 


hymn, reports from the chairmen of the 


various committees were made. A letter 
from Mrs. Otto Raspe, chairman of the 
Japan Committee, was read in which Mrs. 
Raspe called particular attention of the 
presidents to Miss Ruth Downing’s con- 
secrated labor in Japan where she is doing 
the work of four women. The report of 
the activities and plans of the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild was made by Mrs. George W. 
Cobbs, chairman. Mrs. Harriet Ellis, 
chairman of the North Carolina Commit- 
tee, read a most interesting letter from 
Rev. George Boorn in which he told of the 
things accomplished and those plans 
which he wished to bring to fruition in the 
near future. 

Miss Biscoe of Worcester, chairman of the 
Missionary Box Committee, gave a very 
concise report and suggestions concerning 
the missionary box and its return. 

Mrs. Walter Farnham, as chairman of 
the Friendly Letter Department, urged 
preparedness in materials and corres- 
pondence lists at the beginning of the 
season for those in charge of this depart- 
ment in the individual circles. 

Mrs. George H. Ball, chairman of the 
Public Meetings Committee, outlined the 
plans for the coming season, stating that 
two important meetings would be held, 
one on Noy. 18 in Cambridge and one on 
March 81 in Fitchburg, with district meet- 
ings occuring between these dates. 

Mrs. Harold Merrill, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, gave interesting 
facts and figures in connection with this 
department, and asked the presidents to 
question themselves as to what they had 
to offer prospective members which might 
interest them to join their circles. 

The chairman of Mission Study and 
Programs, Mrs. Wallace Henshaw, in her 
report, stressed the subject of world peace 
and the continued study of Japan as well 


as the prescribed study books for the year. 

Mrs. John Restall, chairman of the 
Literature and Post Office Missions, urged 
the use of the materials, pamphlets and 
folders which have been designed and 
made for the benefit of the Circles. 

Alma E. Sweet, as chairman of the 
Christian Citizenship Committee, gave a 
brief survey of the book, “Building a 
Moral Reserve,” or “The Civic Respon- 
sibilities of the Christian Citizen,’”’ pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, Chicago University. 

Mrs. Cobbs made a very interesting re- 
port of the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Camp, sent by the chairman, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Elsner. 

At the conclusion of the morning ses- 
sion Rey. Hazel I. Kirk recommended and 
explained the program of Discovery Day 
as it will be observed during the week 
of Oct. 3-10. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12.45 for 
a brief social period and to enjoy Miss 
Hersey’s kind hospitality at luncheon. 

At 2.00 p.m. the afternoon session opened 
with the devotional service in charge of 
Miss Katherine Yerrington of Arlington. 
The theme for this service Miss Yerrington 
termed “The Wonder of Life.” 

The roll call for the afternoon proved 
that there had been an attendance of 
fifty-six members during the entire 
session. 

Continuing the program of the morning, 
Mrs. Harold Hamilton described the 
nature and explained the duties of the 
state board. 

The verbal reports, letters and expres- 
sions of appreciation of those who at- 
tended Ferry Beach during the past sum- 
mer proved that “spirit of awareness” 
which had prevailed throughout the day 
still a fine reality as the session drew to a 
close, and such expressions as ‘‘Our week 
at Ferry Beach was a harmonious blending 
of the spiritual and the material,’ ‘So 
many kindred spirits,’ “Having been an 
attendant at Ferry Beach, I shall be a 
better weaver,’’ were heard. 

The final report of the day was given by 
Mrs. Restall concerning the Institute of 
World Affairs. 

Alma E. Sweet. 
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Among Our Churches ) 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


N outdoor service was held at the West 

Chester schoolhouse, Sept. 12, by 

Rev. H. A. Farrar of Andover. The 

other meetings of the month were held in 
different homes. 

The summer services at Barnard had a 
larger average attendance than for some 
years. The Grange attended in a body, 
Aug. 15, and the choir of the Bethel church 
sang. Rev. and Mrs. Robert Killam re- 
turned to Utica, N. Y., Sept. 9. The 
Convention Superintendent preached here 
Sept. 26. Repairs have been made on the 
underpinning of the church. 

“The Host of the Inn” was the theme of 
Rev. L. G. Williams’ first sermon of the 
new season, Sept. 12, at Barre and ‘‘God 
and the Constitution’’ on Sept. 19. God- 
dard Junior College opened Sept. 14 with 
an enrollment of eighty-one and the Semi- 
nary with sixteen. A formal reception was 
held Sept. 17. The Vermont and Quebec 
Convention Board met here Sept. 20. 

Miss Georgene E. Bowen, of Bellows 
Falls, who recently resigned as head of the 
Blackmer Home in Japan, is now serving 
as social worker at Hull House, Chicago, 
Ill. Rev. H. M. Campbell reports that the 
work of the church school has been very 
successful the past year, enrollment in- 
creasing from seventy-five to 150, average 
attendance 101. Rev. E. E. Marggraf 
spent the summer at Hartland Four Cor- 
ners. Miss Florence Kelley was in charge 
of the Conference of the Vermont Youth 
Council, Camp Hochelaga, South Hero, 
Sept. 3 to 6. 

Several boy scouts were taken on a trip 
to the Bay State by Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Harvey of Bethel. Services were re- 
sumed in church and school on Sept. 5. 

A new centralized heating plant has 
been installed at Brattleboro, to take the 
place of the four separate furnaces in the 
church and parish house. Rev. D. B. F. 
Hoyt spoke to the Mission Circle, Sept. 16, 
on “The Religious Conference at Oxford,” 
relating some of his European travel ex- 
periences. In the evening the Daughters’ 
Circle had a covered dish supper. Mr. 
Hoyt sometime ago took part in a meeting 
at Jacksonville. He believes in the deed- 
ing of churches to the Convention, as do a 
growing number. Mr. C. L. Stickney 
presided at the graduation exercises, Aug. 
18, at the Marion Hawley Dunham 
Nurses Memorial Hospital, and was 
treasurer of the Salvation Army drive. 
Mrs. Stickney, as one of the local Girl 
Scout Council, attended the Girl Scout 
Silver Jubilee at Camp Andre, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., Aug. 10. She was elected 
an officer of the Home for the Aged at the 
annual meeting. 

At Burlington, Rev. S. E. Myers 
preached Sept. 12 on “Spiritual Motiva- 


_ tion among Men and Nations,” and Sept. 


19 on “Is There a Moral Equivalent for 
War?” He gave the prayer, Sept. 14, at 
the opening of the county court and spoke 
on “Internationalism’’ at the Rotary 
Club, Sept. 27. His topic at the Chan- 
ning Club, Sept. 26, was ‘“‘An Interview 
with Lloyd George.’ Not only Mr. 
Myers, but also a former minister of this 
church, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, San- 
ford, Maine, made a trip to Europe this 
summer. 

Rev. C. F. McIntire preached in the 
United Church at Chelsea, Sept. 19. Ex- 
Gov. 8. C. Wilson has been appointed 
chairman of the Vermont unit of the na- 
tional advisory committee of the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939. He attended 
the Governors’ Conference at Atlantic 
City, N. J., being the treasurer. 

The Convention Superintendent held a 
short service in the Universalist church of 
Danby, Sept. 28. This edifice, which was 
built by the stockholders of the Universa- 
list Meeting House, was finished ninety- 
nine years ago and has been used by min- 
isters of Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Quaker faiths. 

“The Matter of Supreme Importance” 
was the subject of Rev. E. L. Conklin’s 
opening sermon at Derby Line, Sept. 12. 
Mr. and Mrs. Conklin spent the summer at 
Southold, N. Y. 

The meetings at East Bethel, by Rev. 
W. C. Harvey, which were resumed Sept. 
12, are held at 8.45 a. m. this time of the 
year. 

The resignation of Rev. Stanley Camp 
as minister of the union church of East 
Calais was accepted at the meeting of 
Sept. 2. Mr. Camp preached at Water- 
ford, Sept. 19. He and Mrs. Camp have 
been very active in the work and especially 
in connection with the Sunday school and 
young people’s activities. 

The chicken pie supper at East Mont- 
pelier, Sept. 16, was attended by over 200. 
This was a part of the program of the 
restoration of the fine old brick church, 
including a repair of the roof, painting of 
the exterior and placing of new windows 
throughout, 2 much needed and an impor- 
tant work which is giving new popular in- 
terest both to the society and the whole 
community. The Convention Superin- 
tendent started the work by a community 
canvass and Rev. D. T. Yoder has been 
the preacher and leader through the sum- 
mer. Church services and Sunday school 
sessions have been held. One of the 
meetings was that of the women, with Mrs. 
Edna Bean, Sept. 7. 

An open-air service was held at Felch- 
ville, Sept. 5, by Rev. Fred MacArthur, 
Ludlow, with his “Old Fashioned Gath- 
erin’ ’”’ singers, and the collection was for 
the Sunshine Club. The preacher, Sept. 
19, was Dr. H. L. Canfield. 


The annual Sunday school picnic of 
Gaysville was held at The Cobble, on in- 
vitation of Mrs. Stanley Miner, with 
thirty-five attending. Rev. W. C. Har- 
vey preached here Sept. 5 and 19. 

The Sunday school at Hartland re- 
opened Sept. 5 with twenty-six present. 
There are six teachers this year, one more 
than last year. Rev. W. M. Forkell was 
the speaker at the Grange fair, Meriden, 
N.H., Sept.18. Mr. Forkell has preached 
on afternoons through the summer at 
the Congregational Church, Weathersfield 
Bow, where Rev. C. B. Etsler, Claremont, 
N. H., has served a number of years. 

Mrs. Dallas Pollard, Burlington, spoke 
on the Indian Mission School of Albu- 
querque, N. M., at the evening service in 
Hartland Four Corners, and another Sun- 
day the speaker was Arthur Sykes of Porto 
Rico. The annual meeting and supper of 
the Hartland Religious Association was 
held at the Four Corners’ Hall, Sept. 20, 
with an attendance of fifty-eight. Thanks 
was voted Rev. W. M. Forkell for his 
weekly letter and the decision was made 
to continue its service to the 125 homes. 

The first fall meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
at Huntingville, Que., was held in the 
vestry, Sept. 22, when those present 
worked on a quilt. 

The young people at Jacksonville en- 
joyed a corn roast, with Rev. Laura Smith 
on Town Hill, Sept. 9. The sermon sub- 
ject Sept. 19 was “‘The Luggage of Life.” 
A new choir has been formed. The mov- 
ing to Westboro, Mass., of Clarence H. 
Potter is a loss to the church and the com- 
munity. A meeting of the Friendly Club, 
of which he was president, was held Sept. 
17, when a token of good will was presented 
to him. 

The Convention Superintendent 
preached at Londonderry, Sunday evening, 
Sept. 19, on ‘Jesus the Religious Liberal.’’ 
In a prelude to the sermon he referred to 
the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial. 

The annual Convocation of Congrega- 
sional Ministers at Middlebury, which is 
open to Universalist men and is attended 
by several of our leaders, was held for the 
twenty-first time, Sept. 13-16, with Dr. 
Vernon White of Boston, Dr. M. J. Brad- 
shaw of Bangor, Maine, Dr. Albert Day, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Dr. Douglas Hor- 
ton of Chicago, as lecturers. 

Sermon subjects of Rev. D. T. Yoder, at 
Montpelier, have been: Sept. 12 “Science 
and Religion in the Modern World,” Sept. 
19 “The Effect of Science Upon Ethics in 
the Modern World,’ and Sept. 26 “I, 
Yahweh,” the last being a discussion of 
that “autobiography of God.” The Wom- 
en’s Alliance, Sept. 21, had the women of 
East Montpelier as special guests, and a 
talk was given by Mrs. C. D. Robbins, 
chairman of social service department of 
the General Alliance. On Sept. 28, Miss 
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Mary Moody spoke on “A Trip to the 
Barbadoes.”’ Mrs. Dorothy Yoder is the 
teacher of the kindergarten, Mrs. Perley 
Leslie of the first grade and Mrs. J. W. 
Blakely of the second grade. The upper 
grades are administered as a junior church, 
with discussion classes led by Arthur I. 
Martin, superintendent, David Hoxie and 
Mr. Yoder. Mrs. Julia A. (Whitney) 
Wright, widow of Dr. J. Edward Wright, 
long-time minister of this church, observed 
her ninetieth birthday anniversary, Aug. 1. 
George L. Blanchard, former mayor of 
Montpelier and prominent banker, died 
here July 29. The funeral was held at 
the church, July 31. He was born July 2, 
1862, at Norwich, son of Asa and Arabella 
Blanchard. 

The subjects of Rev. W. J. Metz’s ser- 
mons, at Morrisville, have been: Sept. 5 
“True Christian Discipleship,’’ Sept. 12 
“The City in the Wilderness,’ Sept. 19. 
“Our Constitution,” and Sept. 26 ‘‘Faith 
and Failure.” Mrs. F. G. Fleetwood and 
Edwin Barrows were enrolled at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as special committee in this 
church for anniversary of the Constitution 
signing. The Young People’s Society 
were guests of the senior Y. P.S. C. E., in 
Johnson, Sept. 19, when Mr. Metz was the 
speaker and told about his trip to Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany and 
Switzerland. The first meeting of the 
Louise M. Slocum Class was on Sept. 6. The 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle were guests, Sept. 
17, of Mrs. Carroll T. Merrill, at her camp, 
Lake Elmore. William Metz was elected 
vice-president of the general or National 
Y. P. C. U. in August. 

Services were resumed at the United 
Church, Northfield, Sept. 5, by Rev. G. H. 
Howes, after a month’s vacation. Mrs. 
Inez Woodbury, several years active in 
Y. P. C. U. Convention, opened her ninth 
season of kindergarten teaching in her 
home, Sept. 7. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at North Hatley, Que., Sept. 5. 
Rey. Richard Allen Day, Peterborough 
N.H., preached Aug.29. The annual Sun- 
day school picnic was held Sept. 25, with 
twenty-eight present. 

The speaker at the annual University of 
Vermont freshman service at Abnaki 
Camp, North Hero, was Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer. His subject was ‘‘The Call of Col- 
lege.” The Christian Association of U. 
V.M.had charge, Edward C. Bingham, Jr., 
leader. 


Nine were received into church member- 


ship at North Montpelier, Sept. 5, and at 
the close of the service a reception was 
given to Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst, the summer 
minister. Convention trustee Carroll L. 
Coburn presented Mr. Parkhurst with a 
purse. Three children were christened 
Aug. 29. Rev. W. J. Coates preached 
Sept. 12 on ‘‘Religious Ideas as Expanded 
by Modern Knowledge.” 

The Convention Superintendent was 
privileged to be the speaker, July 18, at 


an outdoor meeting of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Pittsford, when 300 at- 
tended. There were eight ministers present. 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer, Richmond, pre- 
sided at the Iroquois Larger Parish meet- 
ing, Sept. 27, at Huntington. 

Rey. J. Q. Parkhurst, Rutland, was 
elected president of the Rutland County 
Ministers’ Association, Sept. 28. 

The Convention Superintendent spoke 
at a largely attended open-air servicé, in 
Taylor Park, St. Albans, Sunday evening, 
Aug. 22. Rev. J. Herbert Goeway, Bap- 
tist Church, was present. ; 

A union service was held at Shrewsbury 
Center, Sunday morning, Aug. 22, with 
Rey. C. H. Pennoyer as the preacher. Rev. 
Olaf C. Johnson, Baptist, minister of the 
Methodist Church at Cuttingsville, and 
the Christian Church of Northam, offered 
prayer, and his churches joined in the 
meeting which was largely attended. 

Dr. H. F. Fister christened four babies 
Aug. 29 at South Strafford. The picnic, 
Aug. 31, at Bear Mountain, Brookfield, 
was attended by twenty-two. 

The annual service at Parker Hill, 
Springfield, was attended by about 100. 
Rey. Alfred S. Cole, Tufts College, was the 
preacher. Rev. F. H. Miller spent most 
of the summer with boy scouts at Plym- 
outh. 


The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at Vernon, Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 19. 

Preachers at Washington have been Rev. 
J. L. Dowson, Aug. 1, Rey. W. J. Coates, 
Aug. 8 and Sept 5, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, 
Aug. 15, Rev. D. T. Yoder, Aug. 29, Dr. 
H. L. Canfield, Sept. 12 and 26. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at the Universalist Community 
Building, West Halifax, Sunday morning, 
Sept. 19. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate preached in Odd 
Fellows Hall, formerly the Universalist 
Church, Williamstown, Aug. 29, on “The 
Need of a Vital Religion.’”’ Mrs. Cate 
sang a solo and directed the music. There 
was a good attendance. Rev. Frances A. 
Kimball, St. Cloud, Fla., called on former 
parishioners here. 

Dr. H. L. Canfield preached at Wood- 
stock, Sept. 5. The attendance was good 
throughout the summer, the average being 
about forty. Dr. Canfield spoke at the 
high school, Sept. 24, on ‘‘Federal Rehabil- 
itation Projects,’ referring to enterprises 
in North Carolina, Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Canfield spoke at the parish 
house of the Episcopal Church, Sept. 15, 
on ‘‘The Constitutional Convention, before 
a meeting of the League of Women Voters. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


URING the summer, as is the usual 
practice, the Convention had printed, 
at an expense of $127, three hundred and 
fifty copies of the Annual Report. This 
report contains the account of the annual 
meetings held in the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, in May, as well as the reports 
of all officers and the minutes of the busi- 
ness sessions. In addition, two hundred 
preliminary reports were printed and dis- 
tributed. These cost the Convention $67. 
The bound Annual Report has now been 
mailed, a copy going to the minister, the 
secretary, and the treasurer of each church. 
We also send a copy to each state super- 
intendent, to the officials of the General 
Convention and to the officials of the 
other national organizations. Including 
postage the getting out of this annual 
booklet will cost at least $220. So long 
as the supply of additional books remains, 
anyone interested in our work may have a 
copy free by calling at the office of the 
State Convention or by requesting a copy 
by mail. 

The pastoral situation in the churches 
over the state, a situation which was quite 
unusual at the time of the summer recess, 
is shaping up finely as the new season pro- 
ceeds. We have already told that on 
July first there were thirteen pastorless 
places in Massachusetts. During the 
summer the First Church in Worcester en- 
gaged Rey. Joseph W. Beach as temporary 
pastor. Foxboro elected Rev. H. E. 
Latham, and Danvers settled upon Rey. 


Carleton L. Feener. Roxbury is to have 
Dr. George E. Huntley. The four above- 
mentioned men are upon their new fields 
and have begun active work. 

Here are some new settlements. Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has been chosen 
for the year as pastor of the Second Church 
in Springfield. Dr. Howard D. Spoerl and 
his wife, residents now of Springfield, 
where Dr. Spoerl is a professor in the de- 
partment of philosophy at the Inter- 
national College, have, since the opening of 
the new church season, been caring for the 
churches in Monson and Springfield. 
Their service has been appreciated by the 
two churches to which they have been 
ministering, as well as to our whole work 
in the state. Now, Mrs. Spoer! will be the 
regular pastor in Springfield. 

Taunton, too, has taken action in re- 
gard to a minister. At a parish meeting, 
held on Sept. 27, at which the state super- 
intendent and Rev. William Couden of 
Providence were present, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk was chosen as the pastor for the re- 
mainder of the year. Miss Kirk has been 
preaching in Taunton since the opening of 
the church in September. 

Rev. George M. Gerrish resigned the 
pastorate of the Rockport church on July 1. 
The church has a considerable debt upon it 
for current expenses, and there is a mort- 
gage upon the church property as well as 
upon Murray Hall, a building apart from 
the church plant. Instead of giving up 
in any discouraged mood, the church has 
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decided to go right along, but to keep 
expenditures within bounds and to pay 
up all accumulated bills by having lay 
j service, thus eliminating the chief item of 
‘ expense, the salary of the minister. Mr. 
; Roy H. Lane, a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
7 
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lege and a teacher in Rockport, has charge 
of the Sunday lay services of worship. 
Rockport is planning to do exactly what 
j Abington did for two years, a little while 
* . 

5 ago. In Abington, under the interested 
' charge of Mrs. Mary Gomley, the services 
were held each Sunday evening. Con- 
gregations steadily grew, old obligations 
were removed, the church building and 
grounds were improved and _ beautified, 
and today Abington has a busy, settled 
pastor and is doing the expected work of a 
ehurch. Rev. Mr. Gerrish will continue 
to reside in Rockport where he will render 
every aid and encouragement to the people 
who appreciate his labors and are genuinely 
loyal to him. 

Charlestown, Chelsea, Amesbury, As- 
sinippi, and, possibly, Lowell First, will be 
eared for as student pastorates. Several 
. upper classmen from the theological de- 
partment of Tufts College are being heard 
in all of these churches during the Septem- 
ber and October Sundays, and very soon 


’ one man for the whole of the season will 
+ be chosen in each place. 
: At a meeting of the standing committee 


of the Peabody church on Sept. 17, at which 
the State Superintendent was present, it 
was decided not to hear candidates in the 
pulpit of the Peabody church. It is being 
planned that members will visit certain 
: churches whose ministers have made good 
, records and in this way find the acceptable 
successor to Dr. Huntley. Preachers in 
the Peabody pulpit in October, as thus far 
arranged, are, Rev. C. H. Emmons on 
Oct. 3, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs on Oct. 10, 
4 and Dr. Skinner, Dean at Tufts, on Oct. 
} 31. Supply men for Oct. 17 and 24 will 
5 
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be announced later. In the interest of the 

churches at present without ministers, the 
’ State Superintendent preached in Lowell, 

First Church, on Oct. 3, and he will be in 
I Monson on Oct. 10. 
} The Monday morning meetings of the 
_ ministers have begun. There was a 
union meeting of all the denominational 
groups, to open the new season, in the 
Church of New Jerusalem, Bowdoin Street, 
Boston, on Sept. 27. The speakers were 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach and Prof. Nor- 
man B. Nash. These men were repre- 
sentatives at the World Conferences in 
the summer at both Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. They gave a word picture of these 
important meetings, pointing out the 
great programs proposed for all church 
bodies in the years ahead. 

Our own Universalist meetings at 16 
Beacon Street opened the year on Oct. 4. 
Representatives of the General Sunday 
School Association and the Women’s 
National Missionary Association were the 
_ speakers, telling the local group of the 


plans in mind for their gatherings in 
Chicago. On Monday, Oct. 11, Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, will speak upon 
the vital issues to be considered in the 
biennial session of the General Convention 
on Oct. 16 to 22. There will be no meet- 
ing of the ministers on Oct. 18, but on 
Oct. 25, there will be presented a full re- 
port of what was done at Chicago. 

The Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association has made arrange- 
ments for two institutes to be held in 
Shirley and in Orleans, down on Cape 
Cod. The Shirley institute was held on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, Oct. 3. 
The interested workers in the field of 
religious education in the churches in 
Gardner, Leominster, Fitchburg, South 
Acton, Framingham, Marlboro, Orange, 
North Orange, Hardwick, Lowell, and 
Worcester were notified, and invited. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Ruth Richards 
Miller of Boston University. The State 
Convention has contributed $50 to the 
Sunday School Association to ensure the 
success of the two institutes. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Laurens Hickok Seelye, president 
of St. Lawrence University, will be the 
keynote speaker for the large Sunday 
night service of the Chicago Conventions. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews will address a 
fall meeting of the Connecticut State Con- 
vention in New Haven, Oct. 14,and speak 
at the interdenominational service in that 
city on “The Child and the Church,” 
Oct. 15. 


Rev. Harold Scott of Fort Collins, Colo., 
faced with an order of the City Council 
forbidding all public gatherings on ac- 
count of polomyelitis, sent out a service 
to the heads of families in his parish to 
be used Sunday mornings and reminded 
them of Protestant belief in “the priest- 
hood of all believers.” 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
willspeak over WLW (700 ke.) at 8.30 a.m., 
E. S. T., on Sunday, Oct. 24, and on 
Christmas Sunday, Dec. 26. These broad- 
casts are under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation. 

Rev. Marguerite Pearman McIntire is 
supplying the pulpit at Bath, Maine, the 
last week in September and the first two 
weeks in October, while the pastor, Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., is having a 
vacation. 

Rev.S. E. Gerard Priestley of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
has announced a series of Sunday night 
buffet suppers to be followed by addresses 
on current affairs—the theater, history, 
travel, politics and peace. 

Rev. L. Hamilton Garner has been ap- 
pointed by the mayor of Newark, N. J., 


In Franklin, where Rev. T. J. Menadue 
took up the pastorate with the first of 
September, a Junior Union has been or- 
ganized. This was done on Monday, 
Sept. 20. There are fifteen members. 
The Senior Union was organized on Sept. 
26. Mr. Menadue has recovered finely 
from his recent, severe illness and is busily 
engaged with the different phases of the 
work in this important parish. 

The Lynn parish has come up against a 
big problem. When the board of manage- 
ment met in June, it was found that what 
was supposed to be certain minor repairs 
to the masonry of the building “turned 
out to be a major operation.’’ As Dr. 
Rose puts it in The Times, the operation 
was necessary ‘“‘to save the tower, no 
less.” Expert opinion of engineers was 
that repairs must be made at once. The 
Board voted ‘‘to save the tower, repair 
the walls, caulk the windows, and renew 
the copings.”” This has been a big under- 
taking and a costly one. The bill for 
these changes will be $7,000. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and _ Interests 


director of the Newark Labor Relations 
Board at a salary of $5,000 a year. The 
mayor said Mr. Garner was unanimously 
recommended by the nine members of the 
board composed of three representatives of 
industry, three of labor and three chosen 
at large by the mayor. 

Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Wausau, 
Wis., celebrated on Oct. 3, the tenth anni- 
versary of his pastorate and the thirtieth 
anniversary of his first sermon in Wis- 
consin, the two dates coinciding. He has 
served ably Stoughton, Monroe and Wau- 
sau, all in Wisconsin. 

Miss Florence B. Crossley died early 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 28. For many 
years she has been a member of the Doolit- 
tle Home family in Foxboro, Mass. Re- 
cently a fall resulted in a broken hip, from 
the effects of which she could not rally. 

The many friends of Mrs. Grace Hempel, 
wife of Rev. Carl A. Hempel, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., will be pleased to know that 
she is steadily regaining her health and 
strength after submitting to a major oper- 
ation in the Salem hospital on Sept. 21. 

Dr. George E. Leighton, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Somerville, 
Mass., will be the speaker at the Morning 
Watch broadcast from Station WAAB, 
7.45 a.m., Oct. 25 to 30. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee and Mrs. Lee 
have returned to Hartford, Conn., after a 
summer spent in Brattleboro, Vt., the 
summer home of Professor and Mrs. Har- 
old March (Dorothy Lee) and at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. At present their daughter, 
Mrs. Geoffrey Travers Butler of Ham- 
merstane, Dysart, Tasmania, Australia 
(Constance Lee), is visiting them. Mrs. 
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Butler’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles Tra- 
vers Butler, Tasmania, is the second cousin 
of Queen Elizabeth of England. 


Mrs. Ezekiel V. Stevens, wife of Rev. 
E. V. Stevens of Marlboro, Mass., suffered 
a sprained back, bruises, and a severe 
shaking up in a recent automobile acci- 
dent, while visiting in Buckfield, Maine. 
Mr. Stevens reported at Headquarters on 
Wednesday, Sept. 29, that Mrs. Stevens 
was much improved. She is staying on a 
while longer in Buckfield. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
There was a large congregation to greet the 
pastor at the beginning of his eighth year 
as leader in the local church. The church 
united, as usual, with six of the city 
churches in union summer services. Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 24, a fellowship supper 
was held for the members of the church. 
There was a large attendance and the re- 
cent article by William Corbin on ‘‘Why 
I Don’t Go to Church” was discussed by 
those present with a keen interest. A 
happy part of this affair was the cele- 
brating of the golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Waters of this church, now 
living in Ipswich. The Ladies Aid, of 
which Mrs. Waters is a loyal member, 
presented them with a purse of money and 
at the close of the supper the happy couple 
stood with the pastor and their daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Curtis, to receive the con- 
gratulations of those present. Ten mem- 
bers of the parish attended the conference 
held in Salem on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
26, to consider the subject, ‘‘The Church a 
Fellowship of Learners.’”’ Several events 
are already planned for the near future. 

Orleans.—Mr. Pau! M. Wilkinson, 
student-pastor. Coming back to Cape 
Cod from his recent visit to the West, Mr. 
Wilkinson brought his bride. The parish 
gave them a welcoming reception, which 
was a fine affair. The church was deco- 
rated with palms and flowers. There were 
about 125 present. A gift of $60 was 
presented to the young couple. 

Haverhill.—Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, pas- 
tor. ‘‘The Open Door,” the new and at- 
tractive monthly calendar, made its debut 
with the October issue, and contained 
news and announcements of interest to 
every member of the family. Church 
school reopened on Oct. 3. Several new 
teachers have enlisted and there is a class 
for every boy and girl, young man and 
woman. On Friday, Oct. 15, the installa- 
tion of our minister and a reception will 
be held. The annual parish meeting and 
supper is scheduled for Thursday, Oct. 21. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D.D., 
pastor. The standing committee of the 
society has voted to proceed immediately 
with plans for clearing off the indebted- 
ness incurred last year in installing the 
new lighting system and the refinishing of 
the auditorium. The amount due is 
$2,300. A note for this amount was given 
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at the time the work was done. It is 
planned to have a parish supper early in 
October at which time pledges will be re- 
ceived for removing the indebtedness. The 
plan contemplates the pledging of $500 by 
the joint action of two or three of the 
church organizations. If five individuals 
would give $100 each, ten individuals $50 
each, twenty individuals $25 each, and 
fifty individuals $10 each, the total would 
be $2,500, more than enough to complete 
the task. One member has already 
offered $100. The church union has voted 
$100 to current expenses. This is in ad- 
dition to $300 already paid in 1937. The 
church fair will be held in the vestry on 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 19 and 20. 
The men’s club, under the presidency of 
Dr. Farquhar, held its first meeting of the 
new year on Oct. 6. The Florentia Club 
held its first meeting on Oct.4. Mrs. Carl 
M. Currier is the president. 

West Somerville—Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy, pastor. “The Little Gray 
Church with the Friendly Folk’’ comes 
out with an attractive weekly calendar at 
the beginning of the new season. The 
printing and the mimeographing are done 
in the work shop in the church. The 
calendar says there were fifty-six in the 
congregation on Sept. 19. A rally supper 
was held on Thursday evening, Sept. 30, 
sponsored by Mrs. Kenniston’s group. 
This church entertained one of the four 
state conferences for training the church 
as “A Fellowship of Learners” on Sunday 
evening, Sept. 26. There were fifty-five 
present, ten ministers. 

North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. During vacation, the church was 
repaired on the outside, and shortly the 
interior will be redecorated. The funds 
for defraying these expenses were raised 
outside the parish. Church attendance is 
fine; even during the vacation month of 
July the congregations were large. The 
ladies’ society is very active. The church 
school is well organized, with both super- 
visor and superintendent at the head, 
properly graded classes, and fine teachers. 
On the first Sunday of each month, one of 
the women of the church gives a talk to 
the whole school. While the young peo- 
ple’s group is small, this organization has 


‘charge of the evening service on the third 


Sunday of each month. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. The morning congregations of 
September have all shown increases in at- 
tendance over those of September, 1936. 
Rally Day was observed on Oct. 3, with 
“The Secret of Power’’ as the subject of 
Mr. Hempel’s sermon. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Church services, church school sessions 
and Y. P. C. U. meetings were resumed 
Sept. 12. Other church organizations— 
Clara Barton Guild, Ladies’ Social Union 
and Fortnightly Club—are in action and 
have many plans for the coming year. 
The first meeting of the Men’s Club was 
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held Wednesday, Oct. 6. The Ladies 
Social Union has just held a rummage sale 
which netted more than $100. Mrs. 
Frederic A. Mooney was chairman of the 
committee in charge. A new organiza- 
tion plan is being developed. It is the 
Circle Plan—eight circles of twelve ladies 
each, and each circle responsible for a 
contribution of $25. That takes care of 
eight months; the other four months are 
taken care of by the proceeds from the 
annual fair and turkey supper, and the 
fall rummage sale. ‘The Church —A 
Fellowship of Learners,’ was the theme 
Sunday, Oct. 3, at the church service, 
church school and Y. P. C. U. 


Ohio 

Woodstock.—The Rev. C. Homer Glea- 
son of Illinois has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of this church and will begin his 
duties on the second Sunday in October. 
The parsonage is being redecorated and 
repaired for its new tenants. This church, 
the only one in the community, has not 
had a resident minister for many years. 
Sunday school services and an active 
women’s organization have been main- 
tained. Last December a committee 
from the church entered into consultation 
with the Rev. Carl H. Olson, president 
of the State Convention, regarding the 
possibility of a resident minister. Mr. 
Gleason occupied the pulpit on Sept. 12 
and at a parish meeting was extended a 
unanimous call. The State Convention 
is co-operating in the reopening of this 
important church. 

x * 
OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


General Theme: Facing New Frontiers 


Saturday Evening, October 16 


G. §. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 

Sunday, October 17 

11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 


Monday, October 18 


9.15 a. m. to 4.30 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 

Tuesday, October 19 


9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.S. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W.N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 


; 
; 
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Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 


Wednesday, October 20 

9.15 a.m.to12noon. W.N. M.A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 


8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 


munion Service, Unity Church, Oak. 


Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.30 to 4.30 p. m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., “One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.”” Rev. 
C. L. Scott, D. D., “Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 
9.15 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
: Business Sessions. 
7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 


Devotional services conducted by Rev. 
Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 
except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 

Special luncheons, dinners, ete., will be 
arranged at places to be announced later. 
Those already scheduled are as follows: 
On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
S. A. for church school workers, ministers 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 


* * 


ELLEN ARMILLA HARRIS 


On Saturday, Sept. 18, a company of 
relatives and friends gathered at the Mt. 
Vernon Cemetery, West Boylston, Mass., 
for the interment of the ashes of Miss Ellen 
A. Harris, of Boston and St. Petersburg. 

Miss Harris was a sister of Mrs. W. W. 
Spaulding of Haverhill and aunt of Mrs. 
L. B. Renfrew also long resident of Haver- 
hill and now a resident of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Rev. Louis J. Richards conducted 
the funeral services in Florida in June and 
Rev. George Gilmour officiated at West 
Boylston. Mr. Gilmour said in part: 

“Miss Ellen Harris came from a family 
distinguished for its service to several lib- 
eral churches. She was born Dec. 23, 
1849, in West Boylston, Mass., daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tinus M. Harris, and sister 
of Mrs. W. W. Spaulding of Haverhill, 


General Conven- 


General Convention 


} 
t 
; 


Mass., and of Mrs. George Cutting of 
Worcester, Mass. Her early life was spent 
in West Boylston and Oakdale, where her 
father was interested in cotton manu- 
facturing. Then for some time she lived 
in Tompkinsville, Staten Island. She was 
president of the Woman’s Club, a charter 
member of the Richmond County Chapter 
of the D. A. R. and trustee of the Uni- 
tarian Church. Later on she lived in Bos- 
ton and was an attendant for some years 
of the Arlington Street Church under Dr. 
Frothingham’s ministry. 

“T well remember the first time I met 
Miss Harris. It was on that occasion that 
I learned of her interest in the liberal 
church at New Brighton, Staten Island. 
As she spoke of that church and the fine 
loyalty of a group of friends in maintaining 
it, there was a sudden illumination in her 
face. She looked upon her service to the 
liberal cause as loyalty to something great. 
The church was the means of lifting one- 
self through the years to higher levels. 
By thought and feeling she desired to enter 
into the presence of that assemblage of 
noble souls who from earliest ages until 
now have labored for the benefit of men, 
and left behind a store of material and 
spiritual goods from which all the blessings 
of our present life are derived. 

“She died on June 17, 1938, in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Now on Sept. 18, we 
hold this committal service in Mount Ver- 


non Cemetery.” 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Alfred E. Cole is professor of 
homiletics in Tufts College. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell is treasurer of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

Prof. H. E. B. Speight is dean of men at 
Swarthmore College and literary editor of 
The Christian Leader. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
United Church of Johnson, Vt. 

Mr. Ritter is professor of zoo'ogy at the 
University of California. 

ok * 


RADIO BROADCAST PROGRAM 


The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America announces the continua- 
tion of the series of broadcast programs 
during October, 1937, each Friday at 
12.00-12.15, E. S. T., presented by the 
National Broadcasting Company over the 
Blue Network. 

The subjects are: Oct. 15—“‘'The Most 
Beautiful Building,’ Oct. 22—‘‘Chris- 
tianity—Opiate or Creator,’ Oct. 29— 
“Education for Intelligence.” 

The speaker will be Leslie Bates Moss. 


Notices 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The 23d convention of the General Sunday School 

Association of the Universalist Church will be held 

at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl., beginning 

Saturday evening, Oct. 16, and continuing with 

busiress and educational sessions on Oct. 17, 18 and 


19, 1937. Pursuant to the tonditions of Article 4 
of the Constitution, notice of the convention meetings: 
is hereby given in The Christian Leader. 

The convention program will include the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, the transaction of 
other business, addresses, group conferences and 
exhibits. : 

A committee on Reorganization and Revision is. 
empowered to report on plans for the revision of the 
G. S. S. A. constitution and the reorganization of the 
work of the association. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
any meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of proposed changes shall have been published in 
The Christian Leader at least twice during the month 
preceding the meeting. 

M.A. Kapp, Secretary. 
ook 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 90th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and its auxiliaries, will be held in 
Oaklandon on Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1937, beginning at 
7.30 Friday evening, for hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business necessary. 

Lodging and breakfast free in the homes. Lunch- 
eon Saturday and banquet Saturday evening at the 
church at reasonable rates. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
x O# 
FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 

Alabama, sometime in October, Ariton. 

Indiana, Nov. 5-7, Oaklandon. 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution 


Notice is hereby given, according to the Constitu- 
tion of the General Sunday School Association, that 
an amendment will be presented at the 1937 Chicago 
Convention, on Oct. 18, as follows: 

To amend Article V, by substituting the following 
section: 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer, all of whom together shall constitute the 
Executive Board. 

Section 2. These officers with the exception of the 
Treasurer shall be elected biennially at the regular 
meeting of the Association. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall be appointed 
biennially by the Executive Board to serve for two 
years. 

Section 4. No person with the exception of the 
Treasurer, shall succeed himself in the same office 
more than once. 

Max A. Kapp, Secretary. 
asa 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-first Biennial Session of the Women’s: 
National Missionary Association will be held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oct. 19-20, 1937, for 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it and to act upon the following proposed 
amendments to the Constitution: 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words “corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board! 
of the Association.’’ 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “‘no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, “The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re~ 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,” so that the article will read: 
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“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 

8. That Article 6 of the By-Laws be amended by 
the addition of the following paragraph, inserted 
between paragraphs 2 and 3: 

* Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if passed at a duly called meeting of the Board.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
es 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

Official Call 

The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Illinois, beginning at 2 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 20, 
1937, to receive reports and act upon all matters 
which may legally come before the Convention. 

Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 
x * 

ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The sixtieth annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Olinda, on Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 15 and 16, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers, and such other business as 
may be brought up for consideration. 

Evelyn B. Burk, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Transferred Rev. Robert H. Barber to Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. Ernest H. Carritt to Pennsylvania; Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis (under date of Sept. 1) to New 
Hampshire. 

Renewed license (for one year) of E. Christian 
Westphalen. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick, on Sept. 20. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

Sept. 28, 1937. 

* * 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended’”’ so that the section 
shall read: ‘3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.’”” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
te presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
‘as at present: 

Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 
Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall” to “may.”? This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
‘tory, as at present. 

Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
tetary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 


(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ¢, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section ‘‘f’’ by adding after the 
last word, “‘exists,’’ the following: “‘and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: . 

(h) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article [II—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article I1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’”—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 

Article I1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

8. ‘Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen- 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 


jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 

Article I[I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “‘No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.’”’ 

Article I1I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 


Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 
Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article III. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 

Article 1V—Section 2 
Amend to read as follows: 
2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 

fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals _ 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 
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Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of” and ending with “‘as the case may be”’ in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 

Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. “Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 

Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: “some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 


Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

8. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 

Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 

' shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VII—Section 1 
Line 3, change ‘“‘a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 

promise of useful service in the ministry.” 
- The rest of the section to remain as at present. 
_ Article VII—Section 3 
| Line 7, change “‘a Committee” to “the Committee.” 
: Article VIII—Section 6 
Line 6, omit the word “suspend” so that the line 
will read: “Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 


Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Oct. 13-14: Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, D.D., Church 
of the Ascension, New York. 

Oct. 15: Rev. Bradford Gale, First Church in 
Salem. 

Oct. 19-20: Rev. Richard C. Raines, D.D., Henne- 
pin Avenue M. E. Church, Minneapolis. 

- Oct. 21-22: Rev. Ralph Emerson Davis, D.D., St. 
I 's M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-29: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., First 
Milton. 


Nov. 2-5: Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D.D., Dean of 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 

Nov. 9-12:Dean Philomon F. Sturgis, D.D., St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Nov. 16-19: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., The 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 23-24 and 26: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 25, 11 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dee. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 


‘Church, Evanston, IIl. 


Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 


Society, West Newton. 
* * 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 


Subscribe NOW ! 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LyMAN WARD. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 

Rooms with Bath .. .. .. -.- 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 

Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or . 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. KH. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


“So you think we can dress a show- 
window so that every woman who comes 
along will stop and look at it, do you?” 
asked the manager of a dressmaking 
establishment of an applicant for work. 

“Yes, sir, I'do:” ay 


‘Well, then, what is the first thing you _ 


would do?” 7 

“I’d put a big mirror in the window 
and—” 

“That’s enough, young man; we don’t 
want you as an employee. We'll take you 
as a partner.’’—Exchange. 

“You seem able bodied and healthy; 
you ought to be strong enough to work,” 
she remarked, scrutinizingly. 

“Yes, ma’am, I know. And you seem 
beautiful enough to be on the stage, but 
evidently you prefer the simple life.” 

He got a square meal without any 
further reference to work.—Exchange. 

Police Commissioner (questioning ap- 
plicant): ‘‘And now, how would you dis- 
perse a mob?” 

Applicant: “I would pass around the 
hater 

Commissioner: “You'll do. See about 
your uniform.’ —Exchange. 

Civilization, like nature, has small pity 
for the individual. Perhaps the most cruel 
manifestation of this truth today is its 
decree that girls six feet tall have to wear 
short white coats and turned-up round hats 
with ribbons down the back.—E xchange. 

“What’s wrong, Henry?’ asked his wife. 

“My razor,’ boomed the voice within 
the bathroom. “It doesn’t cut at all.” 

“Don’t be silly. Your beard can’t be 
tougher than linoleum.’’—Boys’ Life. 

* * 

Boss: ‘‘What do you want?” 

Clerk: ‘May I use your ’phone? My 
wife told me to ask you for a salary in- 
crease, but she forgot to tell me how 
much.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* oe 

Americans are becoming too civilized, 
says a world traveler. Maybe he has 
never seen the fans chase an umpire out of 
town.—Carey Williams in Greensboro Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 

The trouble with looking impartially 
at both sides of a question is that both 
sides immediately wallop you for being 
on the other.—Chicago Tribune. 

Patron (to very slow waiter): ‘Bring me 
some salad, please. And you might just 
send me a post ecard every now and then 
while you’re away.’”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Hundreds have given up trying to 
fathom Franco's fighting style, now that 
he’s captured a place he took last April. 

Atlanta Constitution. 


UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


“251-9! Soa 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters at HOTEL STEVENS 


Theme — FACING NEW FRONTIERS 


Oct. 16-19 — General Sunday School Association 

Oct. 19-20— Women’s National Missionary Association 
Oct. 19-20 — Ministerial Association 

Oct. 20-22 — Universalist General Convention 

Oct. 22—Banquet 


Send hotel reservations early direct to the Hotel Stevens, Chicago; or address 
Miss Mary Bucknam, 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago. 


